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WITH THE BLUE GROUSE. 


A. S. 


OLL out there! Tumble up! Grub pile!” 
The cook put his head in at the tent door, yelling as 
loud as he could, accompanying himself meantime, 
fortissimo, on the tin wash basin. 

“Ugh! What a rush you are in, it’s only 5.” 

**Go to bed again Ted, you've mistaken the moon for the 
sun.” 

Thus did the lazy members of the party address the cook, and 
rolling over would fain have snoozed a little longer. Ted was not 
to be denied, however, and running to the water pail soon returned 
with the dipper full of cold water, with which he proceeded to be- 
sprinkle the shirkers. 

Although water is all very well in its place, that place is not 
among blankets, and Jack and Baldy quickly jumped up and put 
Ted to flight. 

It was an outfit of good fellows that was gathered under the 
great fir tree enjoying a camp breakfast. There was Ted, the cook, 
a first rate cook and shot, the best hand of us all around camp; the 
Doctor, called Doc’ for short, the Inspector for the same reason 
known as ’Spec, “Baldy” and Jack, the historian of the club. 

We comprised a gun club,—or at least the best part of it, both 
in numbers and in our own estimation. The blue grouse, king of 
the foot hills, was in season; business was slack, (it generally is, 
but then it makes a good excuse,) and we felt like a holiday. These 
were some of the excuses we gave our wives (those of us who had 
them) besides various others, as to why it would be impossible for 
them to come with us. 

This was to be our first day’s sport. After a long drive we 
had reached the foot hills and had camped close under the steep 
sides of the Rockies, which wail off Alberta from British Columbia. 

After ‘‘grub” we decided to go out intwo parties. Baldy and 
I had proposed to go together and take it easy, but Ted was on to 
that. He made me go with him and sent Baldy off with Doc’ and 
Spec. 

The finest exercise for both body and mind that I know of is 
tramping over the bunch grass in the early morning. The sun was 
just looking over the mountains, for we were in a valley, and the 
soft mist was slowly rolling up the hill sides. And how delicious 
the scent of the fir and pine; mingled to be sure with the fragrance 
of our pipes, for what sportsman can tramp without smoking? It 
is then that the black dog drops from one’s back, snarling. Rich 
and poor are equal, and the thought of that note due next week 
does not bother you. 

Ted and I decided to take to the thin timber, chiefly composed 
of fir saplings, interspersed here and there with large openings. 
These, we knew, were the favorite resort of the grouse. Ted had 
his old pin fire, by which he swore, and indeed it was hard to beat 
at any range. I, ‘fresh out,” rejoiced in the possession of a 
Greener twelve-gauge. 

We had one dog with us, a nondescript. 1 think it was a cross 
between a setter and retriever, (Baldy said something about a coy- 
ote,) very ugly to look at, but a good one after the birds. 


KEMEYS. 


We had walked half a mile or so. The sun was getting fairly 
warm and we could hear the birds moving. Soon we heard the 
loud challenge of the prairie chicken and the drumming of the 
brown grouse. The squirrels were running up and down the trees, 
chattering angrily at us as we passed, evidently putting us down 
for intruders. 

Bang bang, right and left, in my ears. I started and looking 
round saw Ted reloading, a wide grin on his face, and the dog re- 
turning to him with a magnificent grouse in his mouth. 

“Dreaming again, Jack! I wiped your eye that time all right. 
See here,” and he held up another, he had dropped a brace. 

‘*Can’t do that again, Ted. Wait till I get started, that old 
blunderbuss of yours won't be in it then.” 

Now on the alert, I quickened my pace and we walked for- 
ward rapidly. ‘‘Pat” the dog, set; a blue grouse got up, a regular 
rocketer, and fell to my gun. 

Talk about pheasant shooting. It is not in it with blue grouse. 
When a ‘‘blue” rockets up, from the noise and clatter you might 
think it as big as a barn, until you shoot, then it decreases remark- 
ably in size. 

After all the Frenchman was right when he said the English 
motto should be ‘‘It is a fine day, let us go and kill something.” 
What can be better than knocking over your birds, right and left, 
never missing. I don’t mean at a battue, that, I consider only fit for 
old men in bath chairs; but honest walking, and the birds not too 
tame, then when you feel that you are shooting well, that is 
pleasure. 

We shot till lunch time with fair success. Ted had four and I 
three brace. Wesat down by the side of asmall spring and munched 
our sandwiches, washing them down with cold tea, then settled 
ourselves for a short snooze, lazily watching the little white clouds 
floating high above us. After tying the birds together and hang- 
ing them on atree we lit our pipes and started off again. 

The birds were gone, we had no luck at all, not one was to be 
seen or heard. We were beginning to feel snappish when we heard 
the drumming of the brown grouse near by. We walked toward 
the place we thought the noise came from, and after going through 
a thin belt of timber came on a large clearing. There, in the mid- 
dle, on a fallen tree, were the birds, for there were four of them. 
One in the middie, evidently the drummer, and three hens perched 
close by. 

We were close on them before they rose. 1 fired and brought 
two down. To my astonishment I did not hear the report of Ted’s 
gun. I looked around and beheld that individual, usually caim 
and good natured, shaking his fists and saying things that would 
not do for publication. 

‘* What is the matter,” I asked. 

‘Oh! the gun. The cartridge missed fire.” 

He extracted the shells and looked at them. They were empty! 
He had forgotten to reload! 

‘*Who was dreaming? 

‘*Oh shut up!” he replied, hotly;’ 


Who wiped my eye; eh?” 
’ we'll call it quits.” 
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We followed the birds to the spot where I had marked them 
light and Ted recovered his good humor by making an excellent 
ong shot down wind. Then we thought it was time for us to be 
getting back to camp. So we shouldered our guns and started off 
to the spot where we had left our morning’s kill. Putting the 
birds in our capacious bags, we lit our pipes again and prepared to 
take things easy going to camp. 

We heard a shot a little distance off. 
10-bore,” said Il. ‘Let us go after them.” 

Walking quickly we soon caught up with the party. All three 
were well loaded with birds, to which Baldy had just added a par- 
tridge, a rarity in that part of the country. 

**What luck, boys?” Ted yelled, when we got within hailing 
distance. 

‘* Twelve brace grouse, six brace brown grouse and a partridge. 
How are you?” 

“Seven brace blue, three brown; not too bad.” 

We strolled along the banks of a mountain river here flowing 
gently and of a fair depth, further down turned into froth over the 
white stones of a rapid. 

Baldy put down his bag, and was going to lay down his gun 
in order to light his pipe more easily, on account of the wind. 
Suddenly a grouse got up right on the edge of the river bank. 
Baldy fired, from his hip, and for a wonder brought it down. Un- 
luckily it fell into the river and swung under the bank into an eddy, 
where it commenced to float slowly round. 

Baldy ran to the brink, and tried to induce the dogs to go in. 
They wouldn’t, the jump in being some twelve feet. He grew ex- 
cited and was jumping about, when he suddenly disappeared. We 


“There goes Baldy’s 


JINKS’ FIRST 
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rushed to the edge. A piece of the bank that overhung the water 
had given way, and we were just in time to see him rise to the sur- 
face, with a most astonished look on his face. He started to swim 
for the shore. ‘Bring the bird,” | yelled. 

He turned and after a few strokes, took the bird by a wing 
with his teeth and paddled ashore. 

‘**Save taking a dog when you’re along.” 

‘*Good retriever, Baldy.” 

‘*Pretty face you made.” 

These and other remarks greeted him as he slowly, for he is 
rather fat, pulled himself up the steep bank. 

He was quite in a good humor, however, and retorted that 
none of us could have fetched the bird, much less hit it. 

The bird was a beauty, the largest snot that day. It turned 
out that only two pellets had hit it, one in the head, 
came pretty near being a miss. Baldy explained that by saying 
he had intended it for mounting and did not wish to injure the 
skin. 

Evening in camp. That is the best part of the day. After a 
good supper, roast grouse, rather fresh but tender, we were soon 
all seated around the big camp fire. We had brought a small jar 
(Baldy informed his wife that it was vinegar to cook fish in) and 
soon a large dipper of punch was brewed. We took to yarns, each 
one capping a big one with a bigger. Ted, however, started off on 
fish stories and as we sat upon him literally he retired. We did 
not remain up long, but were all asleep on our spruce top beds by 
eleven, shooting and fishing in the happy hunting grounds where 
one never misses a shot, and the fish you catchis a good deal Jarger 
than the one that gets off the hook, 


so it 


DAY AFIELD. 


JUVENIS. 


URRY up, Jinks, the car leaves at seven, you know, and 
we have only five minutes to make it.” 

I was standing at the front door and my two red 
dogs, Don and Max, were cavorting around in a perfect delirium 
of joy at what they knew was in the wind, rushing up and down 
the steps, bumping against each other, sniffing at my clothes, and 
then in pure desperation sitting on their haunches and saying in 
the plainest of dog language, “Do hurry up.” 

‘Coming, came from the head of the stairs, and then followed 
the sound of flying feet and Jinks appeared with her gun under her 
arm, umbrella fashion, and, femininelike, putting or her gloves. 

“Please hold my gun, papa, ‘till | get on my gloves.” 

“All right, step out now;” and we did. 





“Jinks” is only the 
baby name of Mar- 
guerite, the youngest 
of my three girls. 
Each has had a day’s 
jaunt in the field in 
the order of her 
seniority, first Helen 
and then Elizabeth, 
and now Jinks was 
to haveataste. Fred, 
aged seven, says his 
turn will come next 
and I suppose it 
will some half day 
next fall. 

Birds'were scarce with us, nearly exterminated by several suc- 
cessive hard winters, but I knew of a bevy which would afford us 
a little amusement and give the dogs a chance to show what they 
could do. 

Don was a Staid, slow dog I had gotten a few months before 
from Massachusetts as a grouse dog and was said tu know his 
business, Max was a dog | had bred myself, a tall, racy fellow, with 





Juvenis AND His Irisu REDS. 


a grand head but a poor tail. At seven months he did excellent 
work, pointing and backing like a veteran, and absolutely staunch. 
During the season of ’95 I did not find a quail, so was anxious to 
know how he would behave on this, his first outing since arriving 
at maturity. 

We had only two blocks to walk in order to reach the car and 
the unusual sight of “a girl going shooting” caused every passer- 
by to eye us with curiosity. But what cared we? Seated in the 
car with the dugs at our feet we were greeted by the president of 
the electric road, wondering how we managed to get up so early 
and wanting to know whether we ever Saw the sun rise. 

“Yes,” | told him; ‘‘we propose seeing it rise this very morn- 
ing; whereat he laughed loud and long and told us we were an 
hour too late. 

‘Do you ever see 
it rise?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, every 
morning.” 

“Well, about the 
time we reach the 
end of the street we 
are going to see it 
rise this morning,” 
and sure enough, at 
7.04 up came old Sol 
to the delight of our 
fellow passengers 
and the discomfiture 
of the president. 

We left the car at the end of some three miles and struck gaily 
across the country for the place where I had put up a bevy recently. 
On the way I gave Jinks some instructions as to the proper use of 
the gun; how to carry, sight and point it, etc., and after a brisk 
fifteen minutes’ walk we arrived at a wood where | had last found 
the birds. 

My Baby Hawkeye camera was in my pocket with the roll of 
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film six exposures to the good, and I was looking for snaps. The 
sun by this time was a little hazy and, fearing it might cloud up, | 
was anxious for the dogs to find the birds. The wood proved 
barren however, and we tried an adjoining corn field as the next 
most likely place. 

“Hold on, Jinks; 
we'll go to the other 
end of the field be- 
fore we put the dogs 
in.” 

“Why?” - 

“Because the wind 
is from the west, and 
by going to the other 
end the dogs will 
have the wind in 
their noses or will 
hunt across the wind 
and have a better 
chance to scent the 
birds than with the wind on their backs, Understand?” 

“Yes, certainly, but | wouldn’t have thought of it.” 

“Another thing worth remembering, is to take in the surround- 
ings when the dogs are working a 
likely place so that when found one 
may be prepared for the direction 
they will probably take. Again, you 
see much of this end of the field is 
bare. Birds seldom resort to a place 
without cover, and it is time wasted 
to hunt over such ground. You see 
the dogs know it and are striking for 
the foxtail grass whichis pretty heavy 
along that ridge, and, if there are any 
birds in this field, they are apt to be 
found either there or along the briary 
fence. Then, one must learn the 
habits of the birds. Quail are early 
risers and the sun seldom fnds them 
in their roosts. About nine or half 
past nine, according to weather con- 
ditions, they quit feeding and retire 
to some sunny spot in a briar patch 
or to a place where they can dust 
themselves before taking their siesta 
during the middle of the day.” 

Much more did I impart to my 
pupil which every old sportsman 
knows, and the dogs worked merrily 
on. Every foot of that corn field was covered, but no birds. 
Where can they be? 

We tried a nice looking sag-weed field and an old clearing with 
dense cover, and then an orchard, but when noon arrived the dogs 
had not made a point. 

Protected from the wind, which was rising, among some scrub 
oaks we ate our lunch and, between you and me, gentle reader, | 
think Jinks could have made away with several more of the nice 
ham sandwiches, but she did not complain a bit over the rough 
hills we climbed or the soggy meadows we crossed. Exercise on 
the wheel had strengthened her limbs, and her wind was all right. 

‘Well, 'm beaten,” I remarked as | folded up the napkin and 
placed it in my pocket. “Those birds must be educated, for I found 
them either in the woods or cornfield before. Maybe they have 
gone to the woods by this time. We'll go and see anyhow.” So 
we scoured the woods again, but in vain, and then walking to the 
edge | scanned the surrounding country. 

There was a wheat field with a deep hollow beyond, another 
small wood, and farther away nothing but fields, bare of cover. 

Max and Don were making for the other wood and turning to 
Jinks I said, ‘‘We’ll see whether they are in the woods over there 
if not we'll have to give it up.” 

“There was considerablesundergrowth, and when we got in 





“Come on, Jinks!” 











READY FOR THE START. 


some distance Don had disappeared while Max stood with head high 
as though backing; and so he was, for on advancing we found Don 
pointing at least forty yards ahead of him. 

“Don has them, come on!” and I started ahead with Jinks fol- 
lowing closely. But Max was not to be left behind, and dashed 
ahead, up to and fully seventy yards beyond Don where he made 
a most beautiful flush of five quail. I marked two quarter to the 
left while one went humming over my head like a streak, and | 
scored a lovely miss. This one I marked into the other wood, 
while the remaining two escaped my sight. 

‘-Did you mark any, Jinks?” 

‘“‘Why, they seemed to go in every direction, and while trying 
to watch them I lost all.” 

Whistling the dogs in I took Max back to the place where he 
had backed and gave him his ‘‘medicine” with a warning to do 
better. Then we started for the two I first marked down. When 
near the place, Don stretched out into a magnificent point, with 
Max backing, or rather pointing, six feet behind.” 

Reader, that was a picture. Don resolute and steady as a clock, 
without a muscle moving, stood like an iron image and with an 
appearance all over that meant business. 

On the other. hand Max was crouched as for a spring, flat on 
the ground in front and high behind, but with one hind leg held 
up and his long, crooked tail (his 
only defect) straight as a ramrod. 
Action was depicted in every fibre of 
his body, his eyes bulged, his flews 
were dripping with saliva and his 
mouth opened and closed 
ously. 

‘Jinks, what a fool I was to have 
used all my films this morning. 
Why, a picture of that point would 
be wortha pile of money. And just 
look at the sun—bright as a gold 
dollar, and I wasted every film down 
in the orchard and in the 
Well, I suppose I'd better put them 
up.” Just then I was saved the 
trouble, for with a bound that cleared 
Don and landed him almost on top 
of the birds, Max had flushed for me, 
and as one bird went off low, had 
taken after it at such speed that | 
could not shoot without endangering 
him until it was nearly sixty yards 
away, where I knocked it down, but 
only winged. Another severe dose 
of “medicine” for Max and I then 
set the dogs hunting the crippled bird,’ but it was never found. 

‘Well, Jinks, we’re not killing many birds but if the dogs get 
afew more points like that last one I shall go home satisfied. Now 


nerv- 


woods. 


we'll go through the 
wood and then over 
to the other and if 
we can’t find any 
birds we'll go 
home.” 

The wood proved 
barren, but in the 
hollow in the wheat 
field Max jumped 
on to another. 

More ‘‘medicine.” 

High and low we 
hunted in the other 
wood until the 
patriarchal tramp 
bending over his fire must have taken us for escaped lunatics. 

At last Don pulled up within forty yards of the tramp at a 
fallen limb, Max backing handsomely. For a full minute I held 
the dogs without uttering a word. Then | sent Jinks around to 
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the other side to flush the bird so that | might obtain a shot, but 
though she kicked and shook the limb no bird was forthcoming. 





A Goon Point AnD Back. 


Recalling her | had her stir in front of Don’s nose with a long 
stick, but to no purpose. 


The dogs still held their point, Max glancing furtively now and 
again, evidently mindful of all the “medicine” he had taken. Finally 
I called to Don *‘Go on,” but he disdained to obey. Again and 
again I urged him, but with like effect. 

‘*Max, you go on; Steady, take care 

Like a cat, his beautiful lithe body glided on as though tread- 
ing on eggs, halting often until his nose was even with Don’s, 
Then Don gave him a look as though saying, ‘‘No you don’t” and 
deliberately lowering his head thrust his nose under the leaves and 
with a toss flung the bird in the air. 

And | did not even get a shot, and I am certain that old 
tramp thought more than ever that we were at least a brace of 
fools. 

Then we started for home, without fur or feather, but satisfied 
that we had put in a pleasant day; and when the next season 
arrives the assurance that I weekly receive on my trouting trips, 
from the merry calls of Bob White, of a better crop of birds, keeps 
me eagerly looking forward to the time when my three girls will 
resign with alacrity the wheel for the gun. 


TROUT VERSUS RATTLESNAKES. 


WALTER J. WILSON. 


“Streamlets sprung from crystaline fount 
Far up some rocky, snow-clad mount; 
Laughing, rejoicing, as quick they leap, 
Joyous, and active as forth they sweep, 
And there the angler’s delusive flies 
Entice, entrap the speckled prize.” 


A FTER a night’s sleep in a Pullman, one wakes up at Riddle, 

Oregon, some 230 miles south of Portland, and stepping 
from the train at 5 a. m., wonders why he did it. But 
after waking up, and taking in the air and the scenery, he no lon- 
ger wonders why he did it today, but blames himself instead for 
not having done it before. 

The little village is set down in a valley, about five miles in 
diameter, at the mouth of the famous ‘‘Cow Creek Canyon,” and 
on the banks of the beautiful little river with the above misleading 
name. Fruit ranches and grain fields seem to occupy all available 
room in the valley, and 1am told that gold mines abound in the 
green-covered Umpqua Mountains, which crowd so closely on 
every side as to apparently bar all access to the outer world. 

To a man fromthe prairies these ever-present mountain chains 
are a Source of constant surprise and pleasure, for one’s imagina- 
tion here has full play, and they seem to encourage its vagaries. 
However, | was here on business, and must be at it, so after a 
hearty breakfast at a refreshingly good hotel, I learned from 
mine host that the farmer whom I came to see lived some two 
miles from town, and the morning being tine, 1 started out to 
footit. During my tramp | put up a large number of wild pigeons 
and half a dozen Mongolian pheasants, locally called ‘* China 
birds,” the most beautiful and gamey bird I ever saw, and of 
which | trust to learn more after the first of September. 

I arrived at the farm only to learn that my man had just gone 
to town; that I must have passed him on the road, and that he 
would returnin two hours. My face must have expressed heat 
as well as disgust, for the good woman of the place told her son 
George to bring some fresh milk for my refreshment. I followed 
George to the milk house, which was built over a little brook, 
whose water was, | found, as cold as the snows from which it 
came, and in reply to my queries, George informed me that “it 
was just full of trout,” upon hearing which my sorrow for his 
father’s absence vanished. 

I climbed the fence with George, and borrowed his new pole, 
which had been carefully cut from a tree a couple of days before. 
Having learned to go prepared in this country, I was able to pro- 
duce three good flies from inside my hat, and a leader from my 
pocket book, which latter was plenty long enough, according to 
my young friend, but just to make me careful, and to give the 
trout a chance, | pieced it out with some 6 inches of cotton string, 
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next to the pole. Thus equipped | bid George good bye, climbed 
another fence, and was soon creeping up to an old log which 
spanned the tumbling water. 

] made a careful drop into a pool about four feet wide when— 
whish! I had him, and landed him, too. A couple more came 
from the same hole, but after that the trout got wary, and were 
careful to miss the fly several inches whenever they jumped; so! 
worked on slowly up stream, and an hour later was lying flat on 
my stomach under a tree, teasing a pool out of which I had just 
taken my prize beauty, when I heard a cheerful— 

‘* Any thing yet ?” 

‘* Just a dozen,” I answered, proudly, looking across at my 
friend, George, who proceeded to knock all the conceit out of me 
by remarking— 

‘*Why, you ain’t having any luck. Last Saturday I got 47 
inside of two hours,” and then he added—* Seen any rattlers?” 

** Any what?” 

“Rattlers. Lots of ’em around now. 
mountain, | guess.” 

‘* George,” said I, earnestly, feeling pale, ‘‘Don’t give me any 
such talk. You don’t mean rattlesnakes ?” 

**Sure,” said he, ‘I killed an old buster day before yesterday 
up here on the trail. Wait till 1 get him.” 

1 had regained my feet, and was looking sadly at my light 
Shoes and thin trousers, and thinking what a nice fix | was in for 
snakes, when George reappeared, and held up his “ buster.” 

I said: ‘*George, jump over here,” and he made his way 
across on a mossy log. 

“You catch the rest of them,” I said. 

‘*Why, you ain’t going to quit now? 
any of the good places yet.” 

‘*That’s all right, George, but your father is certainly home 
by this time, and | wouldn’t keep him waiting for a minute. Bus- 
iness before pleasure, you know, but it breaks me all up to go,” 
and it was literally true. I imagined a hiss in a grasshopper’s 
wings, and my latest trout nearly finished me by giving a last flop 
on my willow stringer. 

But I saw no rattlers, and have now fully determined to secure 
a pair of waist-high boots and a vacation, that I may return to 
that mountain stream with a friend, and proper equipments, to try 
conclusions once with the gamey little mountain trout. 


Come down from the 


You haven’t been to 
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THE GAME OF ALASKA. 
CHARLES HALLOCK, 


The impenetrable jungle of the Alaskan forest, with its wind- 
falls and crosspiles of fallen timber and profusion of berries and 
succulent mosses, constitutes both a nursery and a protection for 
its game. It is a veritable paradise for bears, which neither dogs 
nor men can reach, except at the very season when they hole in for 
winter. The boldest and most practiced Indian is afraid to go into 
the woods for game for fear of bears. In some localities, close to 
the towns and villages, even near Sitka, the bear paths are plenty, 
and worn quite smooth, and I have been fooled more than once by 
following them to a terminus too abrupt to be pleasant. During 
the month of August the mosquitoes and flies are so bloodthirsty 
and persistent in the timber as to drive not only the deer but the 
bears themselves to high altitudes. It is said that carcasses of dead 
bears have been found, which have manifestly perished by starva- 
tion, having first been blinded by the insects so that they could not 
forage. 

There are bears enough in Alaska, grizzly, cinnamon, and 
black, to furnish every man on the Pacific slope with a cap and 
overcoat, and leave breeding stock enough for next year’s supply. 
Besides, there is a small albino bear found on the coast which is 
known as the coast bear. Being white, some have supposed it to 
be a variety of the polar bear, but the zoologists dispute it. And 
still another species, an immense animal similar to the ‘‘roach- 
back” or ‘‘silver-tip” of the Rockies, but of a beautiful bluish un- 
der-color with the tips of the long hairs silvery white, is found on 





SepTEMBER SpoRT aT Heron Lake, MINN. 


the ridges back of Mt. St. Elias. The traders call it ‘St. Elias sil- 
ver bear.” It is said to be larger and far more ferocious than the 
grizzly. 

By September 10 the snow on the mountains drives the deer 
(black-tails) down to the water, and they swim constantly from 
the main land to the islands, many of which are interspersed with 
grassy flats where superlative grazing is found. They are then 
easily captured in transitu, often in pairs. Bears also are caught 
in the same way, and the coastwise steamers often pick them up 
en route. There is especially fine deer shooting about Wrangell, 
and some of the mission boys there once brought in forty as the 
result of a five day’s hunt. 

The interior of Alaska is much milder than the region which 
lies east of the Rockies in the same latitude. Lt. Schwatka says 
that luxuriant moss fields, and great timber flats densely covered 
with spruce, extend to the very verge of the Arctic Ocean. In his 
admirable government reports, printed in 1883, he refers to these 
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frequently, and to the great herds of caribou or reindeer which 
find pasturage on the tundra, and which the Indians slaughter in 
large numbers for their meat and hides during their annual migra- 
tions in June, resorting only to runways and stated river-crossings 
and the methods of the still hunt, for there is no use for hounds 
in the timbered tracts of Alaska; they might as well try to run 
through an osage orange hedge or Mexican chaparral! These ‘‘tun- 
dra,” or moss barrens, over which professional hunts are made, 
alternate with luxuriant grass prairies in the middle Yukon river 
drainage district, and occupy exclusively the larger part of the 
northern portion of Alaska. They are similar to the muskegs of 
northern Minnesota and Wisconsin in many of their features; not 
wholly a growth of yielding moss, knee deep, but interjected with 
thickets of willows, ridges of rock and areas of rank coarse grass 
which grows breast high, and sometimes variegated with cranberry 
bogs and patches of wild roses, with here and there a slough or 
pocket of water dyed wine-color with the steepings of dead leaves 
or lichens. This dense growth of moss is found in all the forests. 
Every prone log, rocky crag, and dead limb, is cushioned deep 
with it. Moose are very widely distributed, being abundant in the 
Porcupine country north and east of the Klondyke, and on the 
timbered slopes of the mountain ranges everywhere, especially 
north of Cook’s Inlet, where gigantic specimens are found, whose 
horns measure over six feet in the span. Bighorn sheep and moun- 
tain goats are also largely represented, as well as black tail deer. 

There are those who make it a business to hunt the wild goats 
in these rough and almost inaccessible regions, and the number of 
these animals annually killed must be very considerable to supply 
the quantity of wool used in making the native blankets, and the 
horns for the manufacture of the many utensils and ornaments in 
common use by the natives. Their white and grey pelts, hand- 
somely dressed, are employed as floor rugs and bedding, and of 
late many entire specimens, as well*as heads, have been stuffed and 
mounted for museums and private collections. Mr. C. D. Ladd, a 
tur trader for several years past at the head of the Inlet even offers 
to supply live animals of all sorts and ship them by steamer in 
crates to Seattle and San Francisco. There are claimed to be two 
species of mountain goats, but this is not conceded by zoologists. 
The maximum weight of the larger variety is fully 150 pounds. It 
is a long-bodied, hump-backed animal, standing fully thirty inches 
high, not at all like the bighorn sheep, with which it has sometimes 
been carelessly confounded, either in shape, fleece, or feature. It 
has very long hair, except on the face and legs, which is underlaid 
by a fine, soft, thick wool, like felt, and the chin is ornamented with 
a beard like that of the common goat. The horns are six to eight 
inches long, oval-shaped, ringed at the base, and bending slightly 
backward. Its true home is among the loftiest peaks of the snow 
clad mountains, above timber line, where no vegetation grows ex- 
cept mosses, lichens, and a few alpine shrubs. Its solitary com- 
panion is the Arctic ptarmigan, which in winter is snow-white, like 
itself. I have met those who professed to like the flavor of its 
meat when young, but | detest it myself, and it is not generally 
esteemed. It is usually killed by stalking, and the regulation outfit 
of a native Siwash would be a belted shirt of squirrel skin, a gro- 
tesque head-dress of fur, close sealskin bootees laced half way to 
the knees, old-time spears to serve as alpenstocks, bows and arrows, 
rawhide ropes, and repeating rifles. Where arrows can be used, 
the animals are not frightened by the sound of a report. 

The range of the bighorn sheep extends much farther south 
than the goats, even to the mountains of Arizona en bas, as well as 
to the sphagnous barrens of the north. It delights in table lands 
and dry mesas, not so much for the precarious pickings of their 
scant vegetation as for the outlook they afford against surprises 
from enemies. They are not nearly so numerous as the goats; in- 
deed northern Alaska seems to be their ultimate limit. Its weight 
is about 200 pounds, flesh delicious, pelt valuable, and horns of the 
males suitable tor large dishes; when split, steamed, spread and 
shaped, often measuring a foot in width by eighteen inches in 
length. The female horn is short, small, and very nearly erect, a 
fact which will readily account for their being confounded with 
guats by inexperienced persons who perhaps never saw them ex- 

vgcept at a distance. 
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Wild fowl, shore birds, blue grouse, ruffed grouse, spruce 
grouse, and ptarmigan are very abundant, but difficult to gather 
when shot, by reason of the forest jungle or mountain precipices 
where they respectively have their habitat. A trip up the moun- 
tains after ptarmigan, above the snow line, is a tough and rare ex- 
perience. One gets about twenty per cent. of what he shoots. 
This bird is russet brown in the fall, mottled with white. In win- 
ter he is pure white. He lives above the snow line and never comes 
down to the trees. The blue grouse occupy the upper fringes of 
forest just below the snow line,and the other varieties lower down. 
The blue grouse is the familiar ‘‘fool hen” of the Rockies, with the 
slaty color of the sharp-tail grouse of our northern Minnesota 
prairies; and an air pouch on his neck which is red and bare of 
feathers. In nesting time in May and June, it is the habit of the 
male bird to sit in the tree tops and toot at intervals the whole day 
long. 

Steamers run regularly from Juneau to Cook’s Inlet until the 
close of the season in October. The Inlet itself does not freeze up, 
but mining operations are suspended by the freezing of the moun- 
tain streams above, which supply the hydraulic force for washing 
the gold out of the gravel. 

Mr. C. D. Ladd, a trader who has been located at the head of 
Cook’s Inlet for several years past, and consigns to Mr. Periolat, 
of Chicago, often has fine moose, bear, mountain goats, both 
grey and white, and bighorn sheep, and would fill orders for 
live animals or skins ready for mounting, which would be shipped 
by steamer or sailing vessel direct to Seattle or San Francisco. 
The enormous moose antlers measuring 724% inches in the span, 
which have been mentioned in all the papers, were shipped by Mr. 
Ladd. There is a good deal of sport to be had on big game and 
wild fowl at the head of Cook’s Inlet from this date on until the 
middle of October, and if argonauts who are stricken with the 
gold fever, will only go there instead of to Klondyke, they will 
have lots of fun besides getting galore of gold as well. Mr. Ladd 
will give pointers on both if addressed at Ladd’s Station, Zyonic 
P. O., Alaska. ; 

North of the Alaska Gold Syndicate Company’s mining dis- 
trict at Cook’s Inlet, Alaska, there is a band of white mountain 
sheep estimated at 600 head. There are grey and white mountain 
sheep, and naturalists differ as to their being the same species. 
Prof. True, of the Smithsonian Institution, says that it is quite re- 
markable that such huge animals could have existed without 
having been discovered before. 

Dr. Spencer Harris, of Circle City, Alaska, has a specimen of 
a mastodon’s tooth weighing 13% pounds on which the enamel is 
perfect, indicating comparatively recent life of the animal. It 
was found 65 miles up the river, in the vicinity of large coal de- 
posits which have been discovered recently on the Yukon. 

An Alaska bear skin has been brought in from Kadiak Island 
which measures twelve feet long. The carcase is said to have 
weighed 1700 pounds! 

During the season of transportation by sleds over the Dyea 
pass in Alaska, one of the dog teams averaged $60 per day for its 
owner, W. Casey. This equals an income of $7200 for the four 
months from February to June, making the dogs worth $100,000 
at 7 per cent for the period. 

The Russian American Fur Company left rich pickings when it 
ceded its territory to the United States. That part of Alaska of 
which Forty Mile Creek, or Sixty Mile Creek, is the centre, and 
which comprises the hunting grounds of the Tanana, White River, 
and Pelly Indians, is undoubtedly the richest fur region on the 
continent at present. Black foxes are still found there in com- 
parative abundance and next to Siberian sable, are the most valu- 
able of furs. One leading trader on the Yukon has just taken out 
his winter’s catch to a market, and it included a whole box of 
black fox skins, which are worth from $250 to $400 apiece in 
San Francisco. The Indians receive for them from $80 to $100 
in trade. This shipper had also bale after bale of bear skins, 
and martins by the hundred. Moose and caribou have 
been most abundant up to the present, and have furnished 
the staple meat supply for the mining camps during the past 
winter. 


WONDERLAND. 


Wonderland indeed! Wonderful is the country, the Scenes, 
the life, the beauties that are described. Exquisite is the work of 
the printer-artists who produce such effects with ink and press. 
Most entrancing is the work of the facile pen that can so vividly 
and delicately paint such word-pictures of plain and mountain, 
sky and cloud, calm lake and roaring waterfall. 

‘* Wonderland ” is the title of a brochure issued by the North- 
ern Pacific Railway in which is given descriptions of the trip that 
may be made over the line of the Northern Pacific and its con- 
nections, from St. Paul to Alaska. It is edited by Olin D. Wheeler, 
who in this as in previous editions has proven himself a master of 
descriptive writing and entertaining information. The illustrations 
in half-tone are all of them new and add a wonderful attractive- 
ness to the pages of this dainty booklet. Six cents in postage 
Stamps will procure a copy from C. S. Fee, General Passenger 
Ag’t., Saint Paul, Minn. 


Eau Claire, Wis., is the home of a large number of keen, 
enthusiastic and intelligent sportsmen. Probably no city of its 
Size in the Northwest excels it in this respect. 

It is with great pleasure that we reproduce in this issue of the 
FIELD AND STREAM a photograph of that genial and whole-souled 
sportsman, Eugene J. Ellenson, of Eau Ciaire, and his seven-year 
old son, Arthur who is something of a phenomenon as a youthful 
wing-shot. 

He uses a 20 gauge gun and is very particular that his shells 
are loaded with Dupont’s Smokeless powder. Some of his 





EvuGeNE S. ELLENSON AND SON ARTHUR. 


achievements are remarkable for one so young, and he promises to 
fulfill the injunction,—‘‘Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old,”—he will be as much of a thorough sports- 
man as his father before him. 

The photograph, which is a very excellent one, was taken by 
Mr. Nathan Rothstein, an amateur of Eau Claire, and shows what 
can be done by the intelligent use of light and lens. 





Dr. F. Henry Yorke, of Foosland, Illinois, who is an entomo- 
logist and herputologist of long experience, has started a new 
industry of interest to anglers. In a word, he is breeding English 
hrandlings from introduced stock, with a view to supply all 
localities where angleworms cannot be obtained for bait. The 
doctor claims that these foreign worms exude a subtle odor which 
beats all assafcetida in attracting fish, and we propose to give them 
a thorough trial, and report results in our next number. Mean- 
while he allows he can supply all orders he may receive at sight. 





Have you induced that friend of yours to subscribe yet? 
































TO SHOOT OR NOT TO SHOOT. 


In these scorching August days, while the Dog Star rages, 
animals as well as men Seek the leafy cover and the embowered 
springs. The birds have ceased their songs. The plaintive notes 
of the phebe and the twitter of the martin are alone heard. Frogs 
no longer pipe. The rasp of the katydid and the long drawn croon 
of the locust in the noonday heat invite siestas and repose. Game 
is not to be found and there is small disposition to hunt. — Half- 
grown rabbits are all one meets in a stroll through the underbrush 
which skirts the woods, or perhaps a red squirrel or chipmunk on 
the dead branch of a prone tree. Taught by instinct the tribes of 
fur, fin and feather are recuperating from their labors of procreation, 
and preparing to fulfill their future functions; just as our sports- 
men should put themselves and their equipments in readiness for 
the September shooting. Then the grouse and quail in their new 
plumage; the deer in their changing coat, and the sportsman in 
brand new corduroys may walk-forth into the tempered atmosphere 





THe OpeninG Morn. 


with a zest and joy doubly enhanced by rest and repair in the 
sultry, sweltering hours. 

Just to think of hunting woodcock in the dog days, as we 
used to do in the rubber hip boots, flannel-lined. Fortunately 
the birds are protected by law during what has become an almost 
universal close season. What and if the young birds are plump 
and strong of wing, and fit for the bag and table as many claim? 
Yet and nevertheless the old ones, subject to the laws of nature 
and the exigencies of the weather and the climate, are moulting. 
They are feverish and sick and should not be shot. They taste 
bitter, are unfit to eat, and by no means vigorous on the wing. It 
is a shame to kick them out of their coverts. If dogs could only 
discriminate! but they can not. Only a thorough sportsman can 
Possibly distinguish between the old and young birds until they 
are brought to bag. The laws of nature are arbitrary and must 
be obeyed, or else we suffer the penalty: Game becomes scarce 
and the sportsman’s occupation ends. 

On September 1 the law comes off on ducks and prairie 
chickens. In Minnesota partridges or ruffed grouse are protected 
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until Oct. 1. Now we have upland plover, which afford fine shoot- 
ing to those who understand the ways of the birds, though some 
affect to call the sport tame. mallards, summer ducks, 
pintails and teal give captivating sport on the rivers and sloughs. 
In North Dakota the new game law permits chickens to be shot 
on August 20, instead of September 1 as last year; but inasmuch 
as the State imposes a non-resident tax of $25 it is likely that the 
advantage of ten days headway will not be regarded by sportsmen 
of limited pecuniary means, who will prefer to wait for the open- 
ing in Minnesota on Sept. 1, rather than disburse the amount 
exacted. In this State we have no non-resident laws, which in our 
view are contrary to that spirit of hospitality which imbues the 
true sportsman’s creed. It is a Selfish interest which prompts 
exemption for one’s own, and exacts big toll from one’s neighbors. 
If every State in the Union did the same, there would be a reciprocal 
cinch on every sportsman in the land who ventured beyond his 
own State lines. Such laws in their supreme effect actually pre- 
clude a citizen from inviting a strange guest to share his shooting. 


Our local 





A QUESTIONABLE SHOT. 


On another page we give the synopsis of the game laws as they 
now Stand in the various northwestern States, also a list of the best 
shooting points. 

A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 

In earlier days, before Kittson County was organized, we used 
to go up into the Roseau Region, where Canada touches the 
Minnesota boundary and the common wild geese breed, and having 
paid tribute of tobacco to the chiefs Koopenas and Makinok, of the 
Indian Reservation, would go forth to the river and lake with birch 
canoes and paddles in quest of the plump young fledglings which 
could not yet fly. It was an exciting pastime and the viands which 
resulted from the raid were never equalled on table d’ hote or 
restaurant cuisine. 

There is nothing interesting about the scenery of Roseau Lake 
except its novelty. It lies in the centre of a muskeg which it 
drains, having two clear water feeders which are well stocked with 
pickerel, wall-eyed pike, yellow perch and suckers. 
weather it is reduced to a shallow tarn hardly a mile wide, but 
in melting spring it spreads over the whole country. At times it is 


In dry summer 
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little more than an overflowed reedy swamp or drowned land, 
through which it is difficult in places to push a canoe. But nature 
never provided a better goose pasture and nursery. At the root of 
every rush or flag there is a succulent bulb which the wild fowl eat, 
and all the open spaces of the water are covered with floating flags 
which they have pulled up to get at the roots. Out from the lake 
flows the Roseau River, whose banks and shallow margins are 
everywhere flanked with reeds, or ‘‘Roseau grass,” from six to ten 
feet high, and topped with magnificent tufted plumes, corresponding 
to the canebrakes of our southern States. So dense are the reeds 
that if one wishes to make a bed for camp he has only to bend the 
stalks flat to the ground in one given direction, and then overlay the 
mass with other stalks bent crosswise, and he has an incomparable 
dry mattrass eight inches thick to lie upon. The river is very 
crooked, and at every bend there is a sand bar or mud flat, every 
one of which is thronged with teal and widgeon, or else with great 
geese, old and young; all, at the end of August, still sore from 
moulting, or with plumuge not fully fledged. Startled by the 
approach of a canoe, a part will rise, while the rest prefer to 
shuffle into the dense reeds to hide. They do not seem very timid, 
but take their own time. To shoot these incapable birds with a 
gun would be unmanly sport worthy of reprobation; and so, 
whenever our party surprised a congregation of geese on a bar, 
they would beach the canoe in a hurry and give chase into the 
thicket with paddles, and after a few moments lively pursuit suc- 
ceed in capturing two or three plump twelve-pounders. Sometimes 
the diversion was varied by a canoe chase down river after some 
straggler which would persistently double and dive, but never fly. 
Of course the fun was uproarious. No such sport was ever in- 
cluded in the experiences of my fulsome repertoire, afloat or ashore. 
Roping a lively buck ina pond was not a circumstance to it. Such 
a plying of paddles and plashing of water, such desperate clips 
and lunges with the blades, such squawking, and twisting, and 
turning to the right or left, up stream and down, whenever the 
artful dodger would come up after a dive and appear unexpectedly, 
it would be difficult to simply imagine. One such chase was con- 
tinued three-quarters of an hour, and proved fruitless after all. 

Just here we seem to see the sharp index finger of criticism 
pointed; and all the horizon is blurred with protests of ‘‘shame!” 
But why? Is it because the method of clubbing geese with a pad- 
dle is unsportsmanlike! We grant that the modus operandi is 
contrary to the usages of sport: but aside from the diversion of 
the hour, the chances are much more in favor of the geese than if 
guns were used. The law does not consider sentiment when it 
proscribes éertain methods and appliances, but it formulates its 
code on purely economic grounds. All its limitations are based on 
the one purpose, to preserve the breeding stock and perpetuate the 
game. It does not discuss the aesthetic merits of wing shooting 
versus potting on the ground, of still hunting versus hounding, or 
fly-fishing versus bait casting. It only demands to know which 
method is most conservative and which most detrimental. There 
are not a few methods of hunting and fishing which are decried 
and deprecated by the captious Turveydrops of the grand™army 
of theoretical game protectors as unfair, improper, and unsports- 
manlike, which involve more genius, patient labor, experience 
and tact to employ than those in accepted popular use: and we 
dare say that a large proportion of those who draw the line at 
spears, hounds, jacks, snares, and the use of boats, batteries, 
blinds, and other devices, do not know how to make or operate 
them, and if left to themselves by the woods and waters, would 
starve with abundance around them. To such we would laconi- 
cally say: ‘You must catch your goose before you attempt to 
club him!” 

The most striking proposition we have yet observed is the one 
now up in the State of Maine, which forbids deep-water bait- 
fishing in certain waters at certain seasons. We shall expect 
eventually to see prohibited the use of a submerged fly in black 
bass fishing. The Hallock Code of laws is the broad, pleasant, 
and sensible way to untramelled sport. Study it up! 


Do not overlook the schedule of game laws and good shoot- 
ing points on another page. 
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MY FIRST MOOSE. 


The end of our three weeks’ vacation in the wilds of Bel- 
trami county was drawing near. We had already killed all of the 
game we could conveniently get out of the woods, so it was 
decided we shou'd put up our guns and get ready for our long 
homeward trip. 

We had seen the past week a number of moose signs as well 
as several moose. To kill one had been my ambition for many 
years. The three days I had on my hands seemed to me to be the 
proper time and opportunity to try my skill. 

The following morning was an ideal November day; the sun 
came out bright and clear with a cool, crisp, northwest wind, and 
over two inches of snow on the ground. I started early and hunted 
hard and faithfully till night without even the sight of a moose and 
all signs were old. This satisfied me that they had gone to the 
‘Big Tamarac Swamp” north, where I must go if I expected to 
get my moose. The next morning I went to the home of a settler 
about fifteen miles north of our camp. Here I was to stay over 
night and try the ‘big swamp” the following day. On my way] 
saw many tracks, all going toward the swamp, and I began to feel 
encouraged that I would yet get my moose. 

After a good night’s rest I started for the big swamp. | had 
gone about five miles when I came across a moose track, about 
three days’ old, leading in the direction I wanted to go. I followed 
it, believing it would take me to a fresh one and I was not mis- 
taken. After a few hours a fresh one crossed it. This one I fol- 
lowed over hills, through windfalls and across swamps, until it 
brought me to the west side of a large swamp, principally spruce 
and hazel brush. Just on the borders of the swamp | founda 
fresh bed, where he had laid the night before. 1 followed ona short 
distance till the brush became so dense it was almost impassable. 
I was walking very slow, stopping and listening every few steps and 
careful not to step on anything that would give warning of my 
approach. Shortly I came to where he had been feeding and saw 
other signs that satisfied me he was not far away. I knew I could 
never get a fair shot at him if I followed the track in such a thick 
growth of brush and fallen trees; so I held counsel with myself. 
On the east was a dense spruce swamp, and on the west a pine 
windfall, and about where | felt confident the moose laid was a 
thick, brushy flat spot, 100 yards wide. 

I saw that my only chance was to jump him so he would 
run out on the west side, and as he ran across the windfall get in 
my final work before he reached the tamarac swamp. I backed off 
of the track into the swamp and took a circle so as to approach 
the thicket from the east. Knowing the care I would have to 
take to reach the thicket without being heard, I was over two 
hours in reaching the proper point, and every step was carefully 
considered before my foot reached the ground. Not a twig was 
broken or a single misstep made. I had just reached the edge of 
the thicket and was momentarily expecting to hear him jump, 
when smash went the brush! I did not wait any longer, but went 
like a streak through the brush out into the swamp and looking 
to my. right, ] saw the moose bounding over the pine windfall. 1 
took a steady aim at his shoulder, pulled the trigger; when my 
rifle cracked he fell and a thrill of delight ran through my buck- 
skin shirt. 1 had planned well and secured my reward. . 


One of the largest and most symmetrical deer heads that we 
ever saw, and carrying the finest antlers is shown by Pierce 
Lampman at his place of business in Alexandria, Douglas Co., Minn. 
The animal weighed upwards of 300 Ibs. and the trophy is one 
which the owner may well be proud to show. Sportsmen will be 
interested to examine it. It was shot in Cass county, some fifty 
miles north of Brainerd. 


There are fifteen buffaloes in Van Courtland Park, New York, 
which belong to the Corbin preserve, The city is to have one- 
fourth of the natural increase. A calf was dropped in April, but 
lived only four days. A majority of the herd happens to be bulls, 
unfortunately. 
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CHAS. M. RUSSELL. 


It is with pleasure that there is here presented to the readers 
of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM an excellent likeness of Charles 
Marion Russell, the cowboy artist, whose pictures for the next 
few months will be a feature of the magazine. Mr. Russell's 
work needs only to become more widely distributed and seen to 


dete. . 
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CHAS. MARION RUSSELL. 


place him, in the public esteem, in the very foremost rank of the 
illustrators of that wild, picturesque and romantic life,—the life 
that was lived by the savage and the cowboy,—which is rapidly 
passing forever and has been one of the most interesting phases 
of human existence on the North American continent. Most of 
Mr. Russell’s splendid canvasses have never been allowed to leave 


Te 





His HoME aT CASCADE. 


his adopted state,a large number being owned by Mr. Charles 
Schatzlein of Butte. An occasional one has, however, found its 
way to the large eastern cities and across the water, and as long 
ago as 1888 his work appeared in Harper's Weekly. He might, 
doubtless, have been a regular contributor to this and other high- 
class periodicals ever since, but his innate modesty and indiffer- 
ence to fame have led him to neglect following up the advantage. 

Mr. Russell is not only a painter, he is an artistic genius, and 


his modeling in wax is almost as great a surprise and delight as 
are his pictures. In afew moments and while he talks, out of a 
clumsy piece of beeswax he will mould with his fingers a sneaking 
coyote, a mounted Indian, a booted cowpuncher or a China 
“John” that would make Bret Harte clap his hands in an 
ecstacy. Mr. Russell is a born ‘‘ realist.” He is never satistied 
with a piece of work unless it ‘looks right,” which means, as it 
really is. And it is all a work of love with him. He has lived the 
life of the range since youth, he knows the Indian and he knows 
the cowboy, being one himself, and even at this day it isa hard 
matter when the round-up is at hand not to fling down his brush, 
Seize his hat, throw himself on his ‘* Monty horse” and ride for 
the cow-camp. This handsome pinto pony he bought from the 
Peigans in 1881, ‘‘when he wouldn’t eat oats and you couldn't 
get him inside a stable door,” and he loves him like a brother and 
next to Mrs. Russell—for he was married last fall. 

In connection with this latter fact, 1 shall venture to relate a 
little incident which is characteristic of the man. Learning of his 
approaching marriage, some friends in Great Falls clubbed together 
and sent him a present of a silver tea set. Shortly afterward they 
received two small color paintings. One represented Russell, with 
long, unkempt hair, seated ata rough board table ina bare log 
shack, in long boots, overalls and flannel shirt, with a frying pan, 





RUSSELL, HIS WIFE AND His ““MontTy’’ HORSE 


atin cup anda plate before him. The other showed him in an 
elaborately furnished dining room at one end of a mahogany table, 
elegantly attired, with his hair trimmed and carefully brushed and 
parted. Upon the table was ostentatiously displayed his friends’ 
gift and at the other end sat Mrs. Rissell. 

1 will only add that Russell is an inimitable story-teller, 
though he did not teil me this. 1 saw the pictures and picked up 
the story myself. 

Mr. Russell lives at the picturesque little town of Cascade, 
Montana. WM. BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


E. S. PAXSON. 


Mr. E. S. Paxson, painter of the admirable picture reproduced 
as frontispiece to this issue Of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, iS a 
resident of Butte, Montana, to which State he removed from 
New York when a young man in 1876. He is a carefuland pains- 
taking artist, whose work chiefly embodies subjects of the 
historic West, with which he is thoroughly familiar. Mr. Paxson 
is an esteemed*and popular citizen of ‘‘the world’s greatest mining 
camp,” where many of his best canvasses are to be seen. He 
has painted, from sketches made upon the ground, the scene of 
Chief Joseph’s Stand on the Lo Lo trail before the surrender of 
the Nez Perces to General Miles, and is at present engaged upon 
a work of much historic interest aud value, a picture of the fatal 
battleground upon the Rosebud, based upon studies made on the 
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spot and upon a mass of information gathered from tmdians who 
took part in the engagement and witnessed the death of General 
Custer as well as from other sources. 

Mr. Paxson is an enthusiastic sportsman, and his hunting 
adventures with the big game of the Rocky Mountains and exper- 
iences among hostile Indians would fill several books. 


A NEW PROSPERITY. 


Every branch of business has been depressed during the past 
two years, and the sporting goods trade suffered partial paralysis, 
as the majority of people found it difficult to purchase even the 
necessities of life, and were compelled to forego the luxuries. At 
present the outlook is brighter, and the favorable turn of the finan- 
cial tide is becoming apparent in an increased demand for sporting 
goods. With the season fairly on we predict a demand for guns, 
ammunition, cycles, etc., which will be beyond the expectation of 
manufacturers, who are, as a rule, slow to recover contidence after 
business reverses. 

The experience of enterprising men in all branches of business 
proves that the largest measure of success comes to those who are 
first to take advantage of existing conditions. To stop advertising 
on account of dull times is like taking down the business sign for 
a similar reason. The sale of sporting goods goes on in a limited 
way during hard times, and this trade falls to those reliable manu- 
facturers who are not afraid to keep their announcements before 
the public. There is no truer maxim than this: The best time to 
advertise is all the time, and especially in a good medium that 
reaches exactly the people most interested. 


**MOONLIGHT ON THE PRAIRIE.” 
The moon, upon a halo-gilded throne, 
Smiles in her palace, while the pearly hours, 
Floating in brightness from celestial bowers, 
Glide peacefully to slumber, one by one, 
The Zephyr from its home of summer bloom, 
Where dewy vales reflect enamored skies, 
Wafts to my cheek delectable perfume— 
Blossoms, with softly iridescent eyes, 
In beauty sparkle on the sea of green, 
That rolls its billows to the starlit shores 
Of Night—How indescribable the scene! 
My soul exalted adoration pours 
To Him who shelters with his loving hand, 
And scatters moonlight o’er this Prairie Land. 

Fred Chapman Mathews. 


ARE YOU A SPORTSMAN AT HEART? 


If so you will not be satisfied with reading this Magazine at 
second hands or buying an occasional copy from the news-stands. 
You will send us your name and one dollar—the smallest amount 
you can possibly place where it will do the /argest amount of work 
in the interest of game and forest protection, tield and trap sports. 
Perhaps you never thought of it in this light before, and if so, it is 
still time to mend and make up for lost time by influencing your 
friends to subscribe also. It is our constant aim to improve and 
enlarge our sphere for doing good. If all who profess to be sports- 
men will feel it a duty they owe themselves and us, to at least sub- 
scribe, we will promise to return them good interest on their invest- 
ment. From the standpoint of entertainment alone we have yet to 
find a reader who does not consider the magazine worth many times 
the ‘‘one dollar a year” or less than ten cents a month. Western 
sportsmen especially should take an active part in promoting the 
growth of what is already recognized as the most promising and 
strictly legitimate sportsmen’s magazine we have in America. 


Have you Sent in that dollar, for which you are in arrears? If 


not, could you not do it today before again forgetting about it? 
Please so favor us. Currency or stamps will do if more conveni- 


ent than a check or money order. 


WHERE TO GO. 
E. P. JAQUES. 


Where to go, is becoming an important problem. With an 
ever-increasing army of sportsmen and an ever-contracting field of 
operations, the question becomes formidable, and when we come 
to reflect that the demand for Slaughter increases with the diminu- 
tion of the game supply, it is not simplified. 

Yet no harm has been done to the game supply but such as 
can be readily remedied when journals and sportsmen lay aside 
selfish bickerings and act with one accord in the interest of pro- 
tection, without trying to discriminate against any class when the 
harvest is ripe. 

While the thousands are asking the question: Where shall | 
go? with a hopeless despondency that expects no answer, I am 
thinking of the many delightful places I could go if—well, if | had 
not gone too much already in utter disregard of all other interests. 
At no time in the history of sports in the field were there so 
many places accessible to lovers of rod and gun as there are to- 
day. 

Now do not anyone suppose that I am going to open any 
new game pockets where shooters can revel in gore for six weeks 
atatime. Nor is such a condition necessary to the pleasure of 
an outing. As each new wonder we see is grander than all the 
rest, so to my mind’s eye as | write, are the Big Horn Mountains, 
that being the last place I visited. But hold, I hear some one say, 
spare us all that. We have heard time and time again. But you 
have not. You have in mind the blood-curdling tales of the 
Slaughter of big game you have read in the loudly-illustrated 
books and periodicals that are rapidly filling the space voided by 
the passing of the yellow covered novel, but I am only going to 
speak of the advantage of the Big Horn Mountains for a pleasur- 
able hunting and fishing trip. 

First, there is the advantage of unlimited range. Once you 
have scaled the first real mountain wall there is nothing to limit 
your operations except the unscalable battlements of the moun- 
tains themselves. There is the advantage of lovely camp sites 
almost any way you are pleased to turn. There are countless 
springs of pure cold water and numberless parks finely ornament- 
ed with wild flowers, and, last but not least, there is almost a total 
absence of such pests as flies and mosquitoes. Such stock as is 
needed for transportation purposes will need no extra feed while 
on the mountains; the pasturage is all-sufticient. 

The game is mountain grouse, or blue grouse or dusky grouse, 
than which no finer table bird ever thundered from the stubbles 
of Minnesota. This bird, in the mountains, takes the place of 
the pinnated grouse farther east. It would be impossible to tell 
the young of these two species apart, were it not for the darker 
color of the mountain variety. When found in the parks or low 
willows along the streams, the dusky grouse performs exactly 
as does his cousin on the prairies and stubbles, lying to a dog and 
hiding beyond detection in the shortest kind of cover. When 
flushed near timber, where they are most likely to be found, they 
generally take to the trees, though | have marked them down and 
followed them up three or four times in the open, as in ordinary 
prairie chicken shooting. | When they take tu the trees the sport 
is at an end so far as shooting them with a shot gun is concerned. 
Picking them off with a 22 calibre rifle, which one should always have 
at hand, is then in the regular order of business. 

If they have been shot at before and are a little wild it isa 
hard matter to detect them in the branches of the tall pines, as 
they sit very still after the manner of the ruffed grouse of the 
east. 

One of the grandest shooting scenes I ever witnessed occurred 
along the brow of the mountains. It was on the east side of the 
Big Horn where the wall seemed to rise almost perpendicularly 
out of the desert land below. East toward the Black Hills, the 
view is unbroken until the tawny waste of the Bad Lands is hid 
in the veil of distance. Winding across this waste are tiny green 
threads that mark the course of mountain streams on their way to 
the far off Yellowstone. Here and there along some of the 
streams I note square green patches that denote the presence of 
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man and irrigation. These are are fields of alfalfa. Looking 
down, the plane at the foot of the mountain seems almost as far 
off as to where the red hills are lost in nothingness, fifty or sixty 
miles away. 

It looked as if one might easily hurl a stone into the streets 
of the village of Big Horn, which was six miles out from the base 
of the wall, but I found after repeated efforts, that it was not so 
easy aS it looked. The grouse were well scattered along the 
verge of the mountain and were being located by one of the 
grandest English setters that ever quartered a Dakota stubble-field. 
One grouse in particular darted far out over the abyss and had he 
been struck at about the limit of shot-gun range he would not 
have touched ground within half a mile. Captain Hurd, who was 
doing the shooting, refrained from firing, however, though it 
would have been a handsome testimonial for his Smith ejector to 
have killed a grouse ‘‘stone dead” that hit the ground half a mile 
away.” One such scene as that of this particular morning, well 
rubbed in, is guaranteed to last any person of ordinary fine 
sensibilities a life time. 

There are places in the unfrequented parks of the mountains 
where blue grouse are so plentiful and tame that supplying a 
camp with them would be very indifferent sport, as, where they 
have never been hunted, when they are disturbed they will simply 
fly into the lower branches of some tree and sit till they can be 
knocked off with aclub. This habit, which has gained for them 
the name of “Fool hen,” they have undoubtedly contracted from 
long experience with prowling animals, from whose depredations 
they are safe even on the lower branches. 

Anyone wanting to shoot them need not worry themselves on 
this score, however, as they soon develop gamey qualities when 
hunted. Keeping along the broken roads, as one must to get 
about comfortably in the mountains, the grouse will be found 
wary enough to require a moderate amount of skill and exercise 
to keep the pan smelling good. Whena covey of young grouse 
take to the trees and hide so closely as to baffle detection, they 
can be relocated by lying down and remaining quiet for a half- 
hour or so, when they will begin to whistle in exact imitation of 
the gathering call of a scattered covey of young prairie chicken. 
Anyone following this method of locating grouse must be carefui 
lest the pines sing them to sleep and the grouse escape while they 
slumber. 

Next in importance to the grouse, as a food supply for outers, 
is the trout. These are found in all the mountain streams as far 
up as the first insurmountable fall, and in lakes and streams that 
have been stocked, far up towards the summit. In the make-up 
of a party, enough women and children should be included to do 
the fishing. 

A party going on a trip should take their own outfit; they feel 
so much more independent. Hire some farmer or rancher to tran- 
sport your camp equipage. Some members of the party should go 
a week or so ahead and provide for this. As to outfit, each party 
can suit themselves as to what théy want to take, remembering 
that a couple of hundred dollars difference in the expense of a 
trip can easily be made by taking more or less luggage, though no 
party should go into the mountains without plenty of good tents 
and a good sheet-iron heating stove. A box stove 9x9x18 inches 
is large enough to heat a 9x9 tent. The dreariest thing yet dis- 
covered is living in a tent, in cold rainy weather, without a stove. 
Each hunter ina party should have a shot-gun and a 22 calibre 
repeating rifle. One large calibre rifle, for big game, should also 
be taken. One of this kind will answer for a large party, but 
don’t neglect that one or you may find yourself in the predicament 
I found myself in at Ten Sleep last year. 

We were camped in a pasture on the banks of the Ten Sleep, 
just at the foot of the mountains on the west side of the Big Horn 
range and near the post-oftice of the name. As we approached 
that storied stream, I had been thinking of all the advertisements 
I had been reading of the numerous guides whose strong point 
was big game and whose address was Ten Sleep. Visions of 
whole herds of elk tearing through settlers front yards and of 
grizzly bears denning up for the winter in their root cellars had 
been passing through my mind for some time. We had been 
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Settled in camp but a short time, when Mr. Austin, postmaster at 
Ten Sleep, came down to get acquainted. During the conversa- 
tion he asked me if we were after big game. | told him we had 
no intention of hunting large game, except that | was under con- 
tract to kill one grizzly bear; did Mr. Austin know where one was 
likely to be found? Mr. Austin reflected a moment and said no; 
he did not know of the whereabouts of any grizzly just at present, 
but he could show me where a silvertip had crossed the creek. 
It seemed to me like splitting hairs to make a distinction between 
these two and I told him that would do. 

When Captain Hurd sent me a list of things to be provided 
for this trip he added this: 

‘*Get yourself the very best rifle you can find in the market 
for killing grizzly bears.” Answering this I told him I thought it 
an unnecessary expense to buy a rifle, but to bring along the 38- 
55 target rifle and | would agree to kill all the bear that came in 
our way. 

How easy it is to make promises when the fulfilment thereof 
Seems vague and far away! I had made this rash promise in a 
Spirit of bravado, little dreaming of the nerve required to carry 
it out. Whata trifling toy that 38 calibre was, to be sure; what 
a grisly joke it seemed to be putting those toy cartridges into 
that toy magazine with which to go out and face that mountain of 
flesh and bone and muscle arid cords and huge jaws and sharp 
teeth and claws! Oh! if I had only heeded Captain Hurd’s in- 
structions and brought a gatling-gun! But wisdom often comes 
too late, regrets were vain, the eyes of the world were upon me- 
I must act! As I filled the magazine of the rifle, all the scenes of 
my past life passed swiftly before my mental vision. Once more 
I wrestled with the wild desire to go west and fight Indians and be 
a mighty hunter. Ah! 1 am in the wilderness and through the 
failure of supply teams, am left alone in camp for three days with 
nothing to eat but fresh meat,—the very choicest kind of venison 
to be sure, but absolutely nothing on the side but a little salt. 

The Leather Stocking fever has departed and I roll along down 
the highway of my past life smoothly enough until | bump up 
against the second great trial in my career; that is, three days at 
the Clarendon Hotel, Winnipeg, Manitoba. All great trials have a 
purpose in the plan of one’s life. As three days on fresh meat 
alone saved me from living the life of a Leather Stocking, so three 
days at the Clarendon probably saved me from living the life of a 
butterfly of fashion. 

The Clarendon fades and | find myself, in company with others, 
travelling a lonely road across a desert. We meet another traveller 
and it is suggested to me that I inquire about the road, but I scorn 
the imputation and drive on. As if I couldn’t follow a plain road 
in broad day! But soon we come to where the road forks. {had 
not expected this. Enquiring looks are turned toward me, | must 
make a choice without hesitation or all confidence will be lost. 1 
promptly take the branch that seems to have been travelled most, 
but it soon fades and I find myself following a single wagon track. 
1 am evidently off the road but I would drive into the bottomless 
pit sooner than acknowledge my errorand turn back. Itry to main- 
tain an air of confidence, but the cold sweat starts at every pore. 
The single track I am following winds round down a hill, crosses 
a ravine and mounts the hillon the other side. At the top of the 
hill it comes out into the main road again. My reputation is 
savedi The scattering of the tracks is caused by the different 
drivers having different opinions as to the best place to cross a 
ravine. 1 crack my whip; we roll merrily on, I with the air of a 
path-finder who could follow the trail of a buffalo gnat across the 
wildest spur of the Big Horn Mountains at midnight. 

Again is the way smooth and the journey pleasant, until—biff ! 
and | am up against the third and perhaps last great proposition of 
life—the bear! All this passed through my mind in less than ten 
seconds and as | slipped the last cartridge into the magazine of my 
rifle, | stepped forth smiling, ready to face almost certain des- 
truction yet determined to sell my life as dearly as possible. 

Mr. Austin pointed out the exact spot where the bear climbed 
up the bank of the creek and entered the bushes and | waded 
across and began to look for the trail. 1 watched the bushes 
closely for some leaf or branch that had been borne down by 
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bruin’s passage to spring back into its normal position, but all 
was motionless. I then examined beneath the bushes for the im- 
print of a heavy tread with long claws at the end but the leaf 
mould gave back no sign. Turning to Mr. Austin I then asked: 

‘*When was it you said the bear crossed here ?” 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘*I did not say, but as near as I can recollect 
it was eleven years ago last June.” 

Something very near akin to titter rippled through the camp 
at this announcement, but I was too busy with my own thoughts 
to heed it. I now knew, for the first time, the full meaning of 
that popular old stock phrase, ‘‘snatched from the very jaws of 
death,” Let those laugh who will; I had been firm as a rock 
throughout the ordeal, but when the realization of the fact that I 
was saved rushed upon me, | fainted. 

Now, good reader, if the moral of this story has failed of its 
intended effect and you still desire to follow in the footsteps of 
the modern big game shooters and spend two weeks out west and 
then go back home and wade to your chin in blood for the rest of 
your natural life, to your question of where to go, I can only 
answer—“Goto!” Youarein a bad way. Ink is too scarce 
for such a needless slaughter to be tolerated much longer in this 
country. But if you feel that you can enjoy a dinner of the 
choicest game birds that ever waved a wing, gathered amid the 
grandest and most soul-inspiring prospects on earth, after a day 
of life-sweetening and life-giving recreation, | would say: Go to 
the mountains; they have a casket of pearls for you. 


TWO FISHERMEN. 


G. M. Faircuitp, Jr. 
Author of Rod and Canoe in Quebec's Adirondacks. 


Two fishermen lately went out to a lake, 
Into the wilds, not quite certain where. 
Little they thought of the flies that were there 
Intent on the trout that each was to take. 
And the spruces kept on sighing. 


Two fishermen climbed well into the sky, 
Up, up, and on through the tangled waste, 
Never once stopping to rest in their haste 
To get at the lake they wanted to try. 
And the spruces kept on sighing. 


Two fishermen, tired, hungry, and warm, 
Sat on the bank of the lake they sought, 
And each rigged his cast with flies he had bought, 
Though flies and mosquitoes were there in a swarm. 
And the spruces kept on sighing. 


Two fishermen laughed as the trout rose fast; 
They thought of the record they were certain to make, 
The boast to their friends of their wonderful take, 
Ot the doubles they hooked at many a cast. 
And the spruces kept on sighing. 
° 


Two fishermen camped hard by on the shore, 
Their faces were swelled, and so were their heads, 
And they groaned and tossed wildly about on their beds 
As they dreamed of the flies and the fishing galore. 
And the spruces kept on sighing. 





IN THE LAND OF LAKES. 


In our July issue we introduced our willing readers to one of 
the most delectable and diversified regions in the world; a region 
purely pastoral, without one distrait or rugged feature in it; a re- 
gion embellished with glistening water spaces whose borders are 
rimmed with wild flowers; a land where the grain ripens undis- 
turbed by cinch bug or army worm, and the graded kine chew 
their cuds contentedly without one whisk of the tail, in the shade 
of clustering burr oaks and box-elders; a land that has never lost a 
season’s crop; an interlaken where the game fish never fail to bite 
nor the prairie fowl to bestow their nests; and where the good 
people wear the wholesome mien of men who live where the days 
are long, as George Alfred Townsend, the notable newspaper cor- 
respondent says of Hon. Kuute Nelson, their worthy representative 
in the United States Senate. 

One cannot realize the wonderful character and extent of this 
Jake park region until he has first taken a township map and exam- 





WESTERN MELD AND STREAM. 


ined it in detail, and then undertaken to go over one single county 
of it in a season with boat and guide. Distances enlarge and ex- 
tend as vistas open before him, and very slowly does he weave his 
web of fancy and experience as a shuttle traverses the loom, in the 
attainment of that cabalistic bolt of ‘‘whole cloth” from which 
fish yarns are said to be made. For my own part I have been so 
well content with trips of exploration about the lakes this summer 
that I have almost given fish the go by, except as to some experi- 
mental tests with artificial fly. Somehow, the passion for catch- 
ing seems to have lain dormant in me for the nonce, and I have 
been pleased rather to watch their movements in the clear water 
over the side of the boat, or the rail of the turnpike bridge, than 
to hook them out of their element. Perhaps I am sated with the 
sport? I certainly have had my share of it in days past, as the rec- 
ord shows. In my scrap book | find an o!d letter of mine dated 
at St. Cloud in 1858, which is almost forty years ago, and printed 
in the New York Journal of Commerce of July, of that year. In it 
the following incident is related: It shows that I knew something 
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about bass fishing in those early days, when the science of angling 
was in its first stages of development, and micropterus dolmien had 
not yet been classed by the naturalists. It runs in this wise: 

‘*At Big Lake we tarried for an afternoon, and took out some 
fine specimens of black bass and pike. The sport of taking bass is 
most exciting. Trolling froma skiff with a spoon is the most 
approved and successful mode. A line from one to two hundred 
feet in length is required. The fish is a strong one aad strikes 
boldly; then when you have hooked your captive his efforts to 
free himself are extraordinary, and require much skill to prevent. 
Often you see his huge nose ploughing the water one hundred feet 
distant, as he passively allows himself to be drawn toward you; 
then suddenly he rallies, and throws his body clear out of the water, 
or betimes darts away with the line like a runaway horse with the 
bit in his teeth. But you humor him according to his notions, 
giving him the line when necessary, though keeping his nose always 
toward you, and soon your efforts are rewarded by seeing him 
floundering in the bottom of your boat. He is fine game for the 
sportsman.” 

The bass has not changed his tactics since then; but J wish he 

















would not bite so freely. I deprecate these diurnal big catches. 
There are ten times as many fish, of all kinds, taken out of these 
waters as Should be. Enough enjoyment can be gotten out of 
moderation for all reasonable anglers, without pressing in emula- 
tion as to who shall be high hook. Editor Mitchell, of the Alex- 
andria Post-News, has noticed this wanton excess and waste, and 
makes the following trenchant protest in his paper. He says: 
“The fish law should be made to cover the destruction of fish 
which are brought in and cannot be eaten, nor used in any way. 
The bringing in of fine fish simply to let them rot is wicked, and a 
fine would do some summer guests good. Everybody knows a 
person can catch fish when they please in Douglas county and it 
is not necessary to bring in a big string just to prove you caught 
them. Or if they are brought in, let them be given away to the 
families of laborers, who get no chance to fish and under the law 
cannot buy them.” However, from all published newspaper ac- 
counts, | judge that our summer guests in Douglas county are not 
as hard on the fish as they are elsewhere, for I see mention of 312 
pounds of wall-eyed pike being taken out of Pine City Lake in 
Pine county, by six anglers in one day. Until a law be enacted 
and enforced for limitation of catch I fear destruction will go on 
until finally, instead of abundance, there will not be fish enough to 
go around. 

There are quite a few public resorts in Douglas county where 
sportsmen may fare well. C. J. C. Bedman, on the south shore of 
Lake Ida, 6 miles northwest of Alexandria, has two detached log 





A SCENE ON LAKE MILTONA. 
Prof. and Mrs. H. G. Waters, Agricultural College, Columbia, Mo. 


cabin cottages. Ida by many is considered the most picturesque 
lake in the county. It has the fish common to all the lakes. The 
great northern pike, locally called mascalonge, are quite frequently 
caught weighing from 20 to 24 Ibs. 

S. S. Pratt on Maple Lake, 8 miles south of Alexandria, has a 
large, comfortable farm house and can accommodate 8 to 12 guests. 
Maple connects also with Reno, and they are especially known for 
their black bass, and large size of rock bass; few pike. Barney 
Blakesley on the bank of Lake Andrew, 5 miles from town, has a 
large comfortable farm house. Near his place is Arthur Robinson; 
and on Lake Mary near by is Hounsell’s, all commodious farm 
houses with every needed convenience. These are among the very 
best fishing lakes in the county and Mary is one of the few in 
which fish are often caught as fast as they can be pulled out! Gil- 
bert Brakken on the east shore of Ida has a nice home and will 
take two or four guests. Terms are from $5 a week to $7 a week; 
boat extra. Terms can be arranged by correspondence; the ad- 
dress of all, Alexandria. 

H. T. Halverson has a pretty cottage on Lake Darling, 3 miles 
from town, that he rents. It will accommodate 6 or 8. 

The Wild Haven Club, composed of a few St. Paul families, 
has a nice home at!Three Havens, 3 miles north of Alexandria. 
The Chicago and Minnisouri Clubs have houses and cottages on 
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Lake Miltona, and there are doubtless others which I have not 
enumerated. There are many private cottages occupied by sum- 
mer visitors from other States scattered about the lakes. 

It must not be thought that fishing is the only attraction of 
this section. Prairie chickens and ruffed grouse are found in all 
parts of the county and as plenty as in any part of the central sec- 
tion of the State. The duck shooting is best in that part of the 
county west of Alexandria, especially southwest, including the 
towns of Hudson, Lake Mary, Holmes City, Moe and northwest in 
Brandon, Millerville, Urness. Some geese are brought in and some- 
times in good numbers, but this is uncertain hunting. Grey squir- 
rels are plenty. 

The outlook for both hunting and fishing this year is particu- 
larly good in the estimation of Executive Agent Fullerton, of the 
State Game and Fish Commission. He thinks that the season has 
been eminently favorable for prairie chickens. The high water 
came early and the old birds sought the high ground fur nesting. 
The late rains, he thinks, have done no harm, the young birds be- 
ing old enough to look out for themselves. 


THE TOPICAL QUESTION. 


The vital question which the sportsman who loves the fields 
and the streams, and has deferred his vacation until the season 
when he can indulge his passion for the rod and gun to the full. is 
asking himself just now is: Where shall 1 go? It is the purpose of 
this paper to mention briefly some of the points in the farther 
West where the hunter and the angler may be certain of finding 
what he seeks. 

The lakes of Minnesota and the Dakota wheat fields are com- 
paratively near and it would be idle to dwell upon the attractions 
which they offer of fin and feather; thousands of sportsmen have 
visited them annually, and the names of their ‘‘stopping-off ” places 
are familiar household words. 

First, then a word about Medora. The name of this little 
town is not strange to tHe ears of many Americans. It was the 
home in America of that erratic, choleric French nobleman, the 
Marquis de Mores, who recently met his end in torrid Algiers at 
the hands of its Bedouin inhabitants. The Marquis killed his man 
in Dakota, though the residents do not grant him much credit for 
it, as it is alleged that the cattleman was ambushed and had no 
chance to defend himself. 

Medora is in North Dakota, near the mountain-line, and is 
reached by the Northern Pacific railway. It is the centre of the fa- 
mous Dakota Bad Lands, and is well worth a visit for a view of these 
fantastic, disordered hills and gorges alone. But its fascination for 
the sportsman lies in its bands of winged antelope, in the silvertip 
and the puma sheltered in its fastnesses and the bighorn upon its 
high hillsides, and in the deer and grouse which abound in its val- 
leys. There is a good brick hotel near the station, unpretentious 
but satisfactory to the sportsman, and it has an obliging landlord 
in the person of Mr. Herman Holst. Guides and horses can be se- 
cured at reasonable rates. 

At Livingston, Montana, the Yellowstone National Park branch 
of the Northern Pacific leaves the main line, and in the Park lakes 
and streams the disciple of Walton finds a veritable angler’s Para- 
dise. Trout are so plentiful that the angler usually catches more 
than he can possibly find profitable use for and many are returned 
to the waters. The hunter may feast his eyes upon the elk, the 
buffalo and the bears which roam the park, but he may not snap a 
rifle at one of them. They are the wards of Uncle Sam and are un- 
der his fostering protection. However, the sportsman may pass 
through it to the justly renowned Jackson's Hole country in Wyo- 
ming and there try issues with the big game to his heart’s content. 

From Butte, Montana, to Red Rock Lake in Idaho is but a few 
hours’ ride. This is a favorite hunting ground of Mont&iia sports- 
men for geese and ducks, which gather in great numbers at Red 
Rock Lake in the fall. 

Missoula, Montana, is one of the best fish and game centres in 
America. All the streams abound in trout, while the mountains 
thereabout and at Hamilton are alive with big and small game of the 
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grandest species and in greatest variety. Accommodations and 
equipment for travellers and sportsmen, including guides and hor- 
ses, are everywhere available upon moderate terms, and anyone 
seeking it cannot fail of having magnificent sport. 

Farther west there are the Cceur d’Alenes, Lake Pend d’ Oreille, 
and the Pacific slope and fishing and shooting everywhere. 

Among the gold and silver mines and the towering mountains 
of the Kootenay district, too, there is splendid sport, and its deep, 
blue lakes and rapid streams are stored with the gamiest of trout. 
It is reached from Spokane, Washington, by an excellent road, the 
Spokane Falls and Northern, of which Mr. D. C. Corbin is the 
courteous president, or by the Canadian Pacific from Revelstoke, 
British Columbia. It is an interesting region, well repaying a visit. 


THE MODERN DIANA. 
DUCHESS. 

I wish more women understood how well they are adapted to 
handling a gun and how easy it is to learn to shoot when one has a 
competent instructor to start with. 

I began shooting with a little 22-cal. repeating rifle, and after 
my husband had instructed me in the proper method of handling a 
gun Safely | commenced the task of learning to sight a rifle. 

One thing that should be learned and learned well at the very 
beginning is to handle a gun safely. Inthe first place never point a 
gun loaded or unloaded at any living person or thing unless with 
intent to kill, and never place finger on the trigger until the gun is 
at the shoulder ready to fire. All hammerless shot guns have safety 
slides by placing which in the position marked ‘‘safe,” the gun is 
supposed to be secure from accidental discharge, but I consider a 
gun to be safe only when there are no Shells in the chambers, and 
dangerous always when loaded. 

After I had learned to handle and sight my little rifle, | began 
to shoot at a mark, and soon became quite proficient in this branch 
of shooting. My husband then wished me to try his shot gun at 
the traps, but it seemed to me that theeshot gun made so much 
noise it would surely deafen me, and I was afraid also of getting a 
bruised shoulder from the recoil. 

At last, upon the promise of a very light load that wouldn’t 
‘‘kick” or make much noise, | consented to shoot at ten clay tar- 
gets, known angles. The very first shot | fired 1 broke my bird 
(a straight-away) and I was so excited that the noise and the recoil 
of the gun passed unnoticed. 1 broke four out of my first ten birds 
and from that time on have been an enthusiastic follower of the 
sport. It was some time before I really began to understand the 
mystery of ‘‘leading” my quartering birds properly, that is of aim- 
ing ahead of a bird flying at an angle, but all that comes in time 
and with practice and practice alone. No one person can tell an- 
other how to aim a gun. They can teach the principle of the 
thing, but must figure out the method for themselves as no two 
people shoot alike. 

Take the position at the trap that is most natural to you, avoid- 
ing as far as possible all cramped and strained poses. If you can 
take a yraceful, easy position, by all means do so, but not all peo- 
ple can be graceful and easy at the same time. Among the men 
shooters whom | have met, I like the position of Harvey McMurchy 
very much. Mr. Chris. Gottleib of Kansas City has a perfect po- 
sition at the trap and is an excellent shot as well. Mrs. W. P. Shat- 
tuck of Minneapolis (Minn.) is my ideal of a woman shot and her 
position at the trap is easy and graceful. She is the best woman shot 
I know, and I would recommend a study of her attitude and meth- 
ods to any woman who desires to excel in the use of the shot gun. 

And now a word about the proper guns and loads for a woman 
to shoot. 

A light gun is of course easier to handle at first, but the recoil 
of a light gun is excessive and a sore shoulder is pretty sure to re- 


sult. About seven to seven anda half pounds is a good weight. 


The gun will seem a little heavy at first, but strength will soon come 
to your arms to handle it and it will not tire you in the least to 
swing it as it is sure to do when you first commence. 

I shoot a hammerless ejector gun of seven and a half pounds’ 
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weight and use three drams of smokeless powder in a three-inch 
Shell with one and a quarter ounces of No. 7 chilled shot. 

I have tried many different loads, but I like this best of all, as 
it is very pleasant to shoot and is very quick and breaks the birds 
nicely. 

I buy the factory loaded shells, as they are cheaper and far 
more uniform in shooting quality than those usually loaded by 
hand. My husband used to insist that he would allow me to shoot 
nothing but shells he loaded himself, but since we have been buy- 
ing our Shells ready loaded we are better satisfied than ever before. 

An excellent load for a beginner and a load that will do good 
work is two and three-quarter drams of powder and an ounce and 
one-eighth of shot in a two and five-eighths shell. After you have 
been shooting for a few months you may increase your load if you 
feel that you can stand it without discomfort. 

Never shoot with a bruised shoulder. It is liable to induce the 
habit of “flinching” when you pull the trigger, which is fatal to 
good shooting. If your shoulder gets tender, as it is likely to do 
at first, wait until the soreness leaves before you take up your gun 
again. You will be surprised how soon your shoulder will become 
hardened so that you will be able to shoot all day without the least 
discomfort. 

Don’t be afraid to go to the traps and shoot with the men. 
You will find them all the truest gentlemen in every sense of the 
word that you ever met, and they will welcome you gladly and do 
all they can to make things pleasant for you. 

1 shall always pride myself on numbering among my best 
friends such men as Mr. Budd, Mr. Heikes, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Grimm, 
Mr. Elliott, Mr. McMurchy, Mr. Rice, who was so kind to me in 
Chicago during the Illinois State Tournament, and so many, many 
other sportsmen that I have not space to mention them, though | 
shall always carry the memory of their thousand and one little 
attentions with me all my life. I owe much that I know of shoot- 
ing to their suggestions and advice, and I have a souvenir of each 
in the shape of one of their shells with their autograph on it, a 
collection which | shall always treasure. 

And now, sisters, try and persuade your husbands, brothers or 
cousins to teach you to shoot, then join them at the traps and | 
can assure you that you will never regret it as long as you live. 
You will have brighter eyes, stronger muscles and better health, and 
life will hold more for you in every way. 


DOGS AS TRAVELERS. 


It is not many years ago since dogs were adjudged pariahs in 
genteel society, and very little accommodation or comfort was 
provided for them afield or en route; but landlords and common 
carriers presently learned that good behavior and respectability 
enter into their composition, and now they make their wants their 
studied care. Working dogs are ordinarily well trained, and 
therefore well behaved, making neither noise nor dirt. Their 
tractable qualities are everywhere noticeable, and for these they 
are the more respected, receiving the consideration they merit; so 
that really the pains and expense bestowed upon their education 
by their masters redounds to the benefit of the masters themselves. 

In travelling long distances it is customary to place the dogs 
in charge of a baggage master, brakeman or other employee whose 
fidelity is vouched for, the owner making frequent visits of in- 
spection to see that their comfort is looked to. But for short 
trips the owner usually takes chances with the dog, and travels in 
the baggage or express car with him. On most lines throughout 
the country there is usually ample room; but on three or four of 
the great main lines the accumulation of baggage is excessive, and 
the vans are crowded. In such case the dogs are freely admitted 
to the smoking cars, where they lie quietly and do not make one 
tithe of the dirt that most of the bipeds do who flood the floor 
with tobacco juice and promiscuous litter. The careful sportsman 
will always carry some prepared dog food in his pocket and a tin 
cup, so that he may be independent, if necessary, of unwilling 
services or Short supply in other directions. 

The whole study of canine physiology and mental ~character 























ss interesting, and nowhere can it be enjoyed to better advantage 
than in a van crowded with well bred and aristocratic dogs. 
Very little wrangling is attempted, and the creature that manifests 
a churlish disposition receives the contempt he deserves from his 
fellows. They are not impudent or obstreperous to those whom 
they would at home perhaps keep off from their master’s premises. 
While appreciative of approval, they despise abject flattery, and 
never permit their vanity to be excited by empty attentions to the 
extent of climbing on a man or plugging his shirt front. Any 
sensible notice taken of them they complacently recognize by a 
mild cock of one eye, and a gentle swing of the tail, once. 

Each dog generally selects his own corner by mutual consent, 
and having pre-empted his claim olds it throughout the journey, 
subject only to his master’s behests. Tumbling about of heavy 
cases and trunks does not disturb their equanimity. When waited 
upon with food or water, each is polite to his neighbor, and 
graciously awaits his turn, often when distressed with thirst. When 
permitted to take a run at a way station they generally do it in a 
perfunctory sort of way, stretching their limbs with a lively sense 
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the half-suppressed whine of excitement that marks the high ten- 
sion of the animal’s nervous system. 

The environment is not less successfully treated. The attitude 
of the hunter—a true sportsman intent more on gazing enraptured 
at his dog friends than in securing the game so close before him; 
the exquisitely handled view of rough hillside, leafy tree and hazy 
distance,—the whole atmosphere of the picture breathing a spirit 
that will be instantly appreciated by all lovers of field, of dog and 
of gun,—a picture that will appeal to all with an irresistible 
invitation to go and do likewise. 

The artist whose facile brush makes possible such a treat 
for our readers is Professor Edmund H. Osthaus of Toledo, 
Ohio, whose name will be immediately recognized by sportsmen 
as one of our foremost painters of hunting dogs, and a well- 
known lover of all that pertains to these most interesting and beau- 
tiful animals. 

Prof. Osthaus will be one of the judges at the Field Trials to 
be held on the 25th of this month near Brown’s Valley, Minn. 


It may be of interest to add that the picture is a true portrait 
s 





From the painting by Osthaus, 


W. W. Titus, WITH MINNIE T. AND Sam T. 


of relief, but not romping hilariously, or stopping to notice the 
village curs which often attempt to meddle with them. If the latter 
become too annoying, the others quietly circle around until they 
reach the side of their masters, when they feel secure. But, dog- 
on-it! who’s to tell Don and Flora all the good words we have 
been writing about them? We will just quit here, until they learnto 
read English. 


A MAGNIFICENT PICTURE. 


WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM takes pride in calling the attention 
of its thousands of subscribers and readers to the reproduction in 
this number of one of the finest pictures of sporting dogs extant. 

There are in existence innumerable paintings and photographs 
of hunting dogs,—many of them presenting with much of artistic 
fidelity the characteristic poses that all sportsmen love to see. 
Rarely, however, is there produced such an altogether exquisite 
and satisfactory representation of field dogs as is presented in this 
issue. The attitude of each dog is true to the smallest detail. Every 
muscle and feature is instinct with life and animation. It almost 
Seems as though one could see the quiver of the limbs and hear 





of that renowned breeder of fine dogs, Mr. W. W. Titus, and his 
celebrated English setters Minnie T. and Sam T. 

We hope to be ina position to favor our readers with further 

reproductions of the work of this able and conscientious artist. 
OUR NEW ALASKA. 

In this issue our chief editor, Mr. Hallock, furnishes some 
timely and valuable information regarding the game of Alaska. 
What to eat will be a very important problem at the mines in the 
very near future, and the big game of the country is to furnish a 
very considerable contribution to the regular commissariat of sow- 
belly, beans, and flour. Mr. Hallock is the author of ‘Our New 
Alaska,” which the New York 7imes,in a review covering a column 
and a half, pronouaces the most valuable and comprehensive work 
on the economic resources of Alaska that has yet been issued. A 
large part of it is devdted to the mining districts and operations, 
and the interior regions, giving information which is very service- 
able at the present time. It is printed by the Forest & Stream Pub- 


lishing Company, 348 Broadway, New York, and copiously illus- 
Price $1.50, 


trated by Prof. T. J. Richardson, of Minneapolis. 
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WELCOME TO THE WEST. 


On behalf of the sportsmen of the great Northwest. On 


behalf of its mountains, plains and valleys,—its calm lakes, rip- 
pling streams and golden stubble-tields. On behalf of its blue 
Skies, pure air and balmy winds,—we extend a most cordial invi- 
tation to all our brothers of the East and South to make the trip 
of a life-time this fall and visit the greatest game fields of Amepica. 

For the lover of big game, the bear, the deer, the mountain 
sheep and goat, we have the towering mountains, verdant valleys 
and dense forests of the Rocky Mountain states. For the sports- 
man who loves to hear the whirr of the quail or the nerve-tingling 
spring of the grouse, we have the broad plains, golden stubble- 
fields and game haunted thickets of the prairies. For the man 
who seeks conclusions with the swift canvas-back, the lordly 
mallard or the majestic goose, we have the grand lakes and well- 
tilled marshes that have made the Northwest world famous. 

We have game of every kind and description, enough for all 
and with it we have the matchless climate of a Northwestern 
autumn, full of life and health and buoyancy of spirits to make 
man glad that he is alive and to give him renewed strength and 
nerve for the busy and prosperous days that are coming with the 
gathering of the harvest. 

We have room and a welcome for every true sportsman in 
America, and none others need apply. 


DAWN OF THE NEXT GAME SEASON. 


September will dawn upon abundance! The fields have yielded 
in a measure that is all-inspiring. Nor has this product been con- 
fined to the foods of our great farms. It would seem that nature 
had been wide-eyed and wise, and ushered us to a prosperity of 
many stores. The farmer will reap to profit, the tradesman is 
grooming his forces for a season’s renewed activity, and ali con- 
cerns are enlivening with a spirit which is bound to swing the 
world’s pendulum to a quicker march of Time. 

Huddled and nestling underneath the summer’s verdant man- 
tle, our dogs will find their joyous quest. We will be abroad in 
fields of sun and shade and early dews, which will send the sports- 
man’s blood into runes of rapture. Game has thriven this year. 
This is due to natural causes and the better preservative spirit which 
is fast possessing all true sportsmen. The desire to wantonly in- 
vade the field in advance of the season is disappearing before the 
stern detestation of such a practice. We are beginning to feel the 
quality of true sport, and savagery is become a crime. This qual- 
ity is not ascertained by the quantity of results, the bag-plethora, 
or the swine appetite of him who is, forsooth, privileged to bear a 
gun. Rather is it determined by the emotions of a day, the sights 
of every hour, the new senses and olden retrospect of earlier ses- 
sions with Nature and her entertaining touch; the freshened vigors 
of manhood, its skill, its fascinating moods and tenses with the 
dog, the gun, the rod and brook. These are the signs of modern 
sportsmanship; this is the gentility afield which we emulate, this 
and its boon to body and mind should be th: bestowal of sere, 
crisp autumn days. 

You hear this herald in the mission of the WESTERN FIELD AND 
STREAM. September is the first month of the open season for nearly 
all fowl. Store energy for your winter’s business career by a happy 
essay afield. The companionship of Nature, dog, gun, rod and 
books is the truest this world holds for the bearer of a soul. 
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WANTON DESTRUCTION. 


It has been our constant purpose and aim, since the founda- 
tion of this magazine, to make it in every way and to the utmost 
of our ability a promoter of all that is noble and commendable in 
the sportsman’s craft, and through its instrumentality to point out, 
in so far as we are able, each and every practice of the hunter 
which is in the least questionable or objectionable; as well as to 
severely and unceasingly censure all that is contemptible and des- 
picable in such as would falsely class themselves among genuine 
sportsmen, when as a matter of fact they through their malprac- 
tices have no claim whatever to the name. 

If we have been over zealous in this in any way, we trust that 
the sportsmen will take it in good part, realizing in what spirit it 
has been done; and if we shall have accomplished aught for the 
benefit and general good of sportsmen at large, we ask no other 
reward or commendation than the fact that our purpose has been 
in a measure successfully accomplished. 

Once again we feel constrained to call to the attention of the 
huntsmen a matter which has long been upon our mind, and one 
which we believe merits the serious consideration of every disciple 
of dog and gun in the land; and especially at this time. Withina 
few days, the open season will again be at hand, and thousands 
of our readers who have long and patiently awaited its coming will 
be joyously and enthusiastically betaking themselves afield, gun in 
hand, to renew once more the stirring excitement of the chase. 

To all such, we wish to bring home a thorough realization of 
the fact that there is need of the utmost caution in one way, while 
thus indulging in this their favorite sport; that of conducting 
themselves humanely toward the objects of the chase, of refrain- 
ing from unnecessary and unwarranted taking of life. 

“Why this haste,” exclaims Thoreau, ‘‘which some men as 
well as boys exhibit, to kill a bird or quadruped and reduce it toa 
skeleton?” Why? We reply because such have so far forgotten 
the fundamental principles of true sportsmanship as to seem pos- 
sessed with an uncontrollable desire to kill everything containing 
the breath of life that crosses their path. This is quite a common 
mania, we must admit, but it is not sportsmanship, and the real 
devotee of of field sports seldom becomes subject to it. On the 
contrary we find him always ready to decry such conduct as base 
and inhuman. ‘‘Stop the slaughter!” is sentiment which meets 
his heartiest approval. Does he take pleasure in wanton destruc- 
tion of innocent life? Ah,no! He does not know him who would 
accuse him of such a temperament. 

Before us upon our table lies a copy of Rev. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke’s recent volume, ‘‘Little Rivers,” wherein he relates the fol- 
lowing incident as told him by his friend Favonius, under the title 
of ‘‘The Story of the Sheep of the Wilderness:” 

“I was ill that summer, and the doctor had ordered me to go 
into the woods, but on no account to go without plenty of fresh 
meat, which was essential to my recovery. So we Set out into the 
wild country north of Georgian Bay, taking a live sheep with us 
in order to be sure that the doctor’s prescription might be faith- 
fully followed. It was a young and innocent little beast, curling 
itself up at my feet in the canoe, and following me about on shore 
like a dog. 1 gathered grass every day to feed it, and carried it in 
my arms over the rough portages. It ate out of my hands and 
rubbed its woolly head against my leggings. To my dismay, | 
found that I was beginning to love it for its own sake and without 
any ulterior motives. The thought of killing it and eating it be- 
came more and more painful to me, until at length the fatal fasci- 
nation was complete, and my trip became practically an exercise 
of devotion to that sheep. 1 carried it everywhere and ministered 
fondly to its wants. Not for the world would I have alluded to 
mutton in its presence. And when we returned to civilization | 


parted from the creature with sincere regret and the consciousness 
that I had humored my affections at the expense of my diges- 
tion.” 

Such were the sentiments which one sportsman at least was 
not ashamed to confess were entertained by him toward a dumb 
brute, and innumerable other incidents could be narrated which 
would go to conclusively demonstrate that the wielder of the gun 
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is not necessarily a hardhearted villain, but on the contrary, is quite 
likely to be a person of noblest traits of character, refined, merci- 
ful and compassionate. Before this we have had occasion to allude 
to that veteran sportsman and sterling character ‘‘Nessmuk,” and 
his famous journey of twelve days’ duration through the wilds of 
Wisconsin, during which time he fired, if we remember rightly, 
but three shots, although large game was so plentiful about him at 
all times as to almost endanger his life on more than one occasion. 

Greed is of course a characteristic of some sportsmen, as it is 
of some individuals of every calling, race or nation, and in their 
conduct afield some are wont to commit excesses of which even 
they themselves will be ashamed upon afterthought. Such receive 
no more the commendation of their comrades at large than do sim- 
ilar transgressors in other walks of life. Of this we would assure 
the casual reader, and of this we would remind the sportsman, 
especially at this time. We would remind him that it is his duty 
to his fellow sportsmen, as well as to himself, to rigidly adhere to 
and insist upon those principles of humanity which his best self 
would naturally dictate, and which he has assumed to himself to 
hold inviolable when he lays claim to the title of a genuine sports- 
man. 

The coming autumn will find more gunners afield than ever 
before since man first began shouldering the fowling piece. So 
rapid has been the growth of field sports in popular favor during the 
past few years, and so widely have the ranks of the devotees of these 
wholesome diversions increased that it cannot well be otherwise. 

To all these many huntsmen, whether they shall turn to the 
mountains, the deep woods, the open plains or the storm-beaten 
shore and beach, we wish an abundance of success and thorough 
enjoyment; of that keen pleasure, stirring zest and upbuilding in- 
vigoration which render the hunt so fascinating, trusting that the 
pursuit of these, and these only, will be their purpose, rather than 
that of ruthlessly and wantonly destroying the life of bird or beast 
for the pleasure of wholesale destruction merely. 


* * * 


THE PRICE IS THE PROOF OF OUR PUDDING. 


The WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM observes, on the approach of 
the business season, the signal of prosperity. Public and private 
conditions heretofore stagnant with hope and prayer for material 
revival are now bustling to engage in the activity which the time 
promises. The tide is about to flood, and every pebble on the 
beach is concerned. The career of this magazine ought to be a 
matter for the contemplation of every sportsman’s heart and mind. 
That this is largely true is daily attested by the commentary of an 
enormous correspondence from Nova Scotia to the Behring Sea. 
The individual is an atom in the force which propels a magazine of 
this kind to fixed success. It is therefore the concert of individual 
aid which this project needs to insureits thrift. We are doing well, 
but it is the aspiration of all intelligence to do better. As we en- 
large the magazine our readers are given a more bounteous portion 
from the larders of nature. It is a practical business proposition 
which impels one subscriber to see that two join with him in sup- 
port of the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. And let this support as- 
sume the responsibility of reasonable diligence in sending in the 
very essential token of that aid, namely, the small price of our sub- 
scription. Prove your love of us, your guns, your dogs, your 
glorious western fields, by sending us the only license for existence 
which the business world recognizes in trade. That keeps the 
printer agoin’, the editor awritin’ and our agents travelling all over 
the country seeking the food upon which our sportsman’s nature 
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feeds. Be prompt with that little dollar, for many dollars and 
many friends and a good cause depend uponit. ‘Take your flow- 
ers to the living,” says Mark Biff; ‘‘the dead can’t see them.” So 
along with your generous praise, do that which will make us the 
more worthy of it. 
“They say, Smith made money, 
Ah no, that’s a myth, 
Smith didn’t make money, 
But money made Smith.” 
* * * 


AN EXAMPLE FOR ALL GUN CLUBS TO FOLLOW. 
The Key to Successful Protection. 

No county in Minnesota has any truer sportsmen than Itasca 
and none are more ready or determined to prevent violations of 
the game and fish laws than they. The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by the members of the Itasca Gun Club at a 
recent meeting and a copy sent to Executive Agent Fullerton of the 
State Game and Fish Commission. The State authorities have 
never succeeded in protecting the fish and wild game of this county 
and as a result a deplorable condition has existed for some time. 
While public sentiment there has always been in favor of an observ- 
ance of the law, yet the absence of any outside assistance through 
those whose duty it is to see that the law is not violated has ren- 
dered the local efforts of little avail. We are sure Mr. Fullerton 
will promptly give consideration to the appeal from the club to 
appoint a competent warden for Itasca county, and one who will 
show a disposition to perform the duties for which he is being paid 
out of the State treasury. Following are the resolutions adopted 
by the Itasca Club: 

“Whereas—Frequent complaint is made of the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of game and fish in Itasca County, and we know the evil exists 
and unless the unlawful taking thereof is checked, the result will 
be the depopulation of the woods and waters of all their desirable 
game; and 

Whereas—It appears impossible to prevent this gross violation 
of the laws of the State except by united and vigorous action of 
persons interested, as well as the officers of the law, therefore be it 

Resolved—That the Grand Rapids Gun Club is determined to 
use every effort fo prevent the unlawful destruction of game and 
fish in Itasca County, and to that end will earnestly assist the offi- 
cers of the law in discovering and punishing any and all such of- 
fenders; and further 

Resolved—That this club recommend the appointment of some 
active person as deputy game warden for said county, to the end 
that necessary arrests may be made and offenders properly prose- 
cuted, and this club pledges to such officer its moral and financial 
support. e 

We have recently been in receipt of numerous complaints from 
parties residing in localities where chickens are plentiful, speaking 
of the wanton and open slaughter ever since the middle of July. 
If the parties instead of holding up their hands in horror would 
follow the example of this Grand Rapids club it would speedily 
end all cause for such complaints. It is mainly by residents of the 
towns and cities that this extensive premature shooting is carried 
on, and from a small begining, for want of any concerted action 
by the better element, it soon becomes general and nothing is 
thought of its being wrong. It is certainly a reflection on any 
community which enjoys a plenitude of game not to have a Gun 
and Protection club at this day, and still worse to have such a club 
and not follow out the first principles which should govern its 
methods. With only a little united action it would be so easy to 
make an end of all this disgraceful and demoralizing illegal killing. 
Weearnestly hope the day is not far distant when the better element 
of every community will view this matter in its proper light. 
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WHERE GAME IS PLENTY. 
Itasca County, Minnesota. 


If Maine were condensed into one county and brought along- 
side Itasca County of this State for comparison as a sportsman’s 
paradise, she would hardly merit a certificate of commendation. 
There is scarce a game animal or bird of which Itasca County 
cannot show ten to Maine’s one. Moose and deer trowse with an 
abandon and impudence which is simply astounding and that, too, 
almost within the limits of pretty good corporations. The more 
cautious caribou keep within the almost impenetrable swamps in 
the interior to the northeast and north and are seldom seen except 
in winter, when the snows are deep, the swamps frozen and the 
big timber wolves are pressed with hunger, and drive them out to 
the open districts when fires and winds have prostrated the forests. 
The district I speak of is to the northwest, north and northeast of 
Grand Rapids, Minn., one hundred miles or so northwest of 
Duluth, or an easy day’s journey from St. Paul. 

To reach the moose ground above Rangely Lake, Maine, requires, 
so the railway guides state, one full day from Bangor, and a long 
tramp over very rough lumbering roads. So the Boston or New 
York sportsman spends neara week getting to and from the ground. 
1 am assured by reputable citizens of Grand Rapids—and a dozen 
of their copper- 
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Fullerton would have a true and well-known deputy on every train 
which left Duluth in the open season. That every cussed thing a 
law-breaker possessed would be seized and only released upon full 
payment of all fines and penalties, and that they would not be 
allowed to take any game out of the State. Well, he didn’t speak 
out loud, but the air seemed to be filled with little jerks of blue 
lightning, and | don’t know whether he said Rotterdam, or not 

I only got the last syllable. He told me he had almost perfected 
the formation of a party of Ironwood, Michigan, “sports’-men to 
go for a little duck shoot up over the same ground, but he would 
now tell his friends that the ‘‘stuff’s off’—and I hope he will. 
Amen. 

But as to fish. Look here! I quote from Forest and Stream 
of July 24th, an item from Rangely, Maine: ‘‘We caught two 
8-lb. salmon. We also caught a number of trout running in weight 
from 2to 44 lbs. * * * There were a number of salmon taken 
on the 10th, that ran from 4 to 6 Ibs.” Humph. Minnows! com- 
pared with the land-locked salmon of Pokegama Lake, four miles 
from Grand Rapids, Minn., a picture of which illustrates this article, 
six fine land-locked salmon, weight 121 Ibs. Come again! Mr. 
Powers, captain of the Grand Rapids Gun Club, a gentleman 
whose reputation cannot be questioned, in company with two 
friends last summer landed a twenty-eight pounder of the same 
Species after a merry battle, and he did it with a No. 8 Skinner 

spoon, and a Smith 





colored brothers 
(pardon the term) 
corroborated them; 
that it is possible to 
eat liver and bacon 
for breakfast in St. 
Paul and moose of 
your own killing for 
late supper near 
Grand Rapids. This 
animal is known to 
be abundant fifteen 
miles out. (This will 
not hold good after 
October 25th I vent- 
ure.) Caribou, how- 
ever, must be trailed 
and this cannot be 
done until the 
swamps are frozen, 
so the ‘‘wise ones” 
who framed the late 
game laws need not 
worry about any of 
these pretty beasts 
being slaughtered ’twixt the 25th of October and November 1st. 
But I give fair warning to the moose to be a little more cautious. 
Several of them have ‘‘bit the dust” already from wandering too 
close to the Big Fork, and their carcasses—seven of them—which 
lie rotting in the sun upon the banks of this stream with scarce 
the hide broken should be a pretty emphatic warning to Brer’ 
Moose to ‘‘keep off the grass.” And this wanton slaughter cannot 
be lain at the door of poor Lo. It is that mean, measly, sneaking 
cuss who calls himself a prospector—perhaps ‘‘sportsman,” who 
has not a drop of sportsman’s blood in his veins—and the woods 
up that way are full of the critters. I hope Agent Fullerton will 
some day be able to wring the necks of a few of this class of 
polecats. And there are others. | ran across one in a Wisconsin 
town a few days since—and he, save the name—is captain of a gun 
club. This individual gloried in the fact that he and a companion, 
a prominent banker across Chequamegon Bay, shot over two 
hundred and forty ducks last fall in two days in the immediate 
vicinity where the moose now lie on the Big Fork. And he was 
tickled to relate, as his companion had previously done, that forty 
fell ’twixt dusk and dark in one evening. ‘‘I never had such sport 
in my life,” He said. This fellow was anxious to know “if they 
could carry their game out of the State,” and I told him that Sam 








ALLEN’S LANDING, POKEGAMA Lake. 


& Wesson revolver. 
July 23d ult., I saw 
| and ate part of two 

Specimens, each 

weighing 17 pounds 

dressed. 1 took the 
photo of one, but the 
fish wouldn’t hold 
steady—or perhaps 
it was |—and it look- 
ed more like a pick- 
erel. But the fish are 
there and in great 
plenty, wall-eyed 
pike, black bass and 
mascalonge predom- 
inating. 

As to partridges? 

The woods are full of 

them. But if ! 

dwell on partridges 

I might compromise 

several very fine 

friends | made while 

at the Rapids. Squir- 
rels are plenty, and bears—why I saw one while in town right on 
the main street. But it was safe from harm—hung up by the heels 
in front of a butcher shop. Its weight was 160 pounds. It after- 
wards was shipped to St. Paul. The hide was poor, it being 
shedding season with bears in this, as well as other sections. 

As to scenery. There may be steeper precipices, deeper can- 
yons and loftier peaks scattered about the world, but Pokegama 
Lake and the upper Mississippi will come in for fair recognition 
from the lover of nature. What is prettier, more inspiring, than 
a glistening lake walled up with lofty spruce and hemlock, and 
perfumed by myriads of wild flowers? Or a winding river with a 
roaring cataract or rapids as one sees from “Lovers’ Point” opposite 
the town of Grand Rapids. Longfellow, to my mind, was too 
hasty in chopping off his tour at Minnehaha, he should have visited 
the upper Mississippi. But then the St. Paul & Duluth and Duluth, 
Superior & Western railways were not yet builded. Stone was 
unknown, that is the specimen I mean, and Orr hadn’t taken up 
his residence at Duluth. Longfellow would have been lonesome. 

The trip from St Paul is a very pleasant one. The hotels at 
Grand Rapids are of the highest order, even if charged with serv- 
ing moose meat three times a day and for lunch. I didn’t see any, 
myself, upon the table, but a huge pair of antlers in the hotel 
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oftice was awfully suggestive that in the dim and distant past one 
had died of lead poisoning in that vicinity. 

The upper country from Grand Rapids is easily reached by 
land or water. A couple of fine steamers ply between the dam 
and Allen’s Landing, on Pokegama Lake, and the upper waters of 
Deer River, Lake Winnibigoshish and Big Fork, and where steamers 
can’t go canoes c@n. The roads are mostly graded and corduroy 
—high and dry. Game is within a few hours ride—and enough 
to spare. 

A delightful tour, either direction, for sportsmen coming from 
the East would be to take the Booth line of steamers leaving Ashland 
and Duluth daily, taking in the beauties of the Apostle Islands, the 
south shore of Superior and bay of the Zenith City—Duluth. 
Returning, a trip along the north shore, Isle Royale and Port 
Arthur which leads you to the famous Nepigon country. 

F. J. SmitH, Special Correspondent. 


A CARNIVAL OF FIELD SPORTS. 
The Field Trials Circuit. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., August 5, 1897. 
Publisher Western Field and Stream: 

Please remind your many readers that the Continental Field 
Trials Club will hold their amateur trials this year at Brown’s Val- 
ley, a pleasing little 
village of some five 
hundred inhabitants 
on the Great North- 
ern Railway, situated 
in the western part 
of Traverse county 
and adjoining the 
South Dakota line. 
The town is equi- 
distant from the 
north end of Big 
Stone Lake and the 
south end of Lake 
Traverse, both of 
which are noted 
for the beautiful 
scenery along their 
shores, and the 
abundance of the 
‘finny tribe” within 
their depths. The 
two lakes are con- 








every pond and slough, which have heretofore been dry for three 
or four years, thereby making famous resorts for ducks and geese. 
One cannot fail to find an abundance of game most anywhere this 
fall. 

Quail have wintered nicely and thus insure excellent sport in 
this direction after October 1st. Why go south for quail shooting 
when they can be found in such abundance within twenty-five to 
fifty miles of the Twin Cities? 

Advices received from the famous game country between 
Crookston and the boundary line, and between the Red River and 
Red Lake Reservation indicate that it will still maintain its reputa- 
tion this year, and that game never was more plentiful. 

In conclusion, if you will urge sportsmen to attend the field 
trials at Brown’s Valley, above mentioned, | can assure them that 
they will be well repaid for their outlay and will witness an exhibi- 
tion of such interest and pleasure as is rarely afforded them without 
going a much greater distance, if even then. 

Requests for reservation of rooms, livery, or any other in- 
formation addressed to the undersigned, will be given prompt 
attention. S. A. SMART, 


NoTE:—It is our unreserved opinion that no better occasion to 
enjoy the acme of field sports will offer itself this fall. Sports- 
men in any part of the country should grasp the opportunity, as 
during these trials 
they may meet their 
local brethren who 
will give them all 
the information they 
want about the best 
localities or anything 
else they may wish 
to know of the 
Shooting, fishing 
and pleasure resorts 
of the great North- 
west. They will 
also form acquaint- 
ances which may 
result in delightful 
field associations 
both now and in 
the future. In our 
June number we 
gave full particulars 
of these trials which 
will begin on August 





nected by the Min- 
nesota River, into 
which during the 
spring the fish from either lake enter in large numbers to deposit 
their spawn. 

The club have seven entries for the ‘‘Derby” and twenty-two 
for the “all-age” cup event, and the indications appear to warrant 
the statement that these trials will be of exceeding interest to all 
lovers of good dogs. We have selected grounds affording a magni- 
ficent range and a great abundance of birds. The grounds are 
being policed and preserved against the over-anxiety of pot-hunters, 
and other evil disposed persons. 

The town has two good hotels and five livery stables, and are 
making preparations to welcome and entertain all who are disposed 
to come there to witness the trials and remain for an outing after 
the season opens. 

In addition to this the local gun club propose to entertain at 
their traps, during the mid-day recess, any of our sportsmen who 
may feel thus inclined. They intend to trap both targets and live 
birds, and it is probable that several interesting sweepstake events 
will be pulled off. 

Game of every description is very plentiful this year all along 
the Great Northern lines in Minnesota. The high water last spring 
passed off early and before the nesting season began, so that no 
damage to the game obtained. Frequent rains later have filled up 





Six LAND-LOCKED SALMON, WEIGHING 121 LBS., TAKEN FROM POKEGAMA Lake. 


25th, giving ample 
time to enjoy them 
fully and to locate 
your hunting grounds before the opening day of the shooting 
which in Minnesota and right across the line into South Dakota is 
September 1. Many will doubtless wisely conclude to journey on 
with the crowd to the Continental Field Trials which start Septem- 
ber 1 at Morris, Manitoba, to be followed on the 6th inst. with 
those of the Manitoba Field Trials Club, and on the 7th the North- 
western Club will run its championship stake; all at Morris, Mani- 
toba, thus offering one continual round of the keenest pleasure 
and excitement that is open to the admirers of this highest possi- 
ble form of field sports. At the conclusion one may also tarry 
on the prairies of Manitoba and enjoy a combination of chicken, 
grouse, duck and goose shooting that could not be equalled any- 
where in the early days of September. 


THE TRIALS IN MANITOBA. 


We are informed by the secretary of the Manitoba Field Trials 
Club, G. B. Borradaile, Winnipeg, Manitoba, that the entries for 
the All-Age-Stake will close August 15, instead of the 1st, as ori- 
ginally advertised; also that 37 dogs, made up of 25 setters and 
12 pointers, have been entered for their eleventh annual derby, 
which closed on the 12th inst. All signs point toa very interesting 
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event and conditions were never more promising than they now 
are at the place of the trials, Morris, Manitoba. 

The drawing of the Northwestern Field Trials Club’s champion 
stake, to be run at Morris, Manitoba, on Sertember 7, takes place 
the evening before the start. This stake is open to all dogs which 
have won a first or second place in any field trial. There are no 
fees; everything is free. The winner has the trophy, a beautiful 
cup, and the club’s engrossed and illuminated diploma. 





AN INCIDENT OF THE DULUTH SHOOT. 
Duke Robin Hood Hirschy manipulating his rabbit's foot. 


A SUGGESTION. 


Those of our readers who are blessed with bright boys or girls 
could do a great deal towards spreading the love for field sports 
by encouraging them to canvass all their friends to subscribe for 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. In this way they can earn as prem- 
iums any article they may desire. See particulars on another page, 
where we make a most liberal offer. We have had splendid re- 
sults from the efforts of our young friends, thereby enlisting the 
interest of many people who otherwise would never have been 
attracted to a magazine of this nature. Sample copies will gladly 
be sent on request, and just now is a good time to begin. 





HAP-HAPPENINGS. 


Remarkable incidents of personal experience, as told by sportsmen 


themselves. Readers are invited to contribute. 


THE LION AND THE LAMB. 


One Sunday morning, walking along the southerly side of a 
long sandy point, I witnessed a very interesting tragedy. There 
was not a breath of wind, the surface of the lake was consequently 
very smooth, the water very clear; at the bottom clean yellow 
sand, and so gradual the descent that at a great distance out there 
was not over six feet of water. I had climbed into a crotched cedar 
tree and found a comfortable seat eight feet high and right over 
the water. | had been there but a few moments when I noticed a 
pickerel which would weigh perhaps two pounds swimming past 
me parallel with the beach where the water was about three feet 
deep. About twelve feet behind him came another pickerel which 
would weigh I should judge about ten pounds. Both fish were 
swimming at the same speed, not very fast, and the big one evi- 
dently chasing the little one. They traveled to my right about fifty 
feet when the big one made a spurt and the little one doubled like 
a hareand came right back on his track. They passed my post of 
observation again in exactly the same order and relative difference 
between them as before. About seventy-five or eighty feet to the 


left the ‘trush” and “double” were repeated, and the procession 
went by me for the third time but with increased speed. 


When 
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perhaps thirty or forty feet past the reviewing stand the big fellow 
made a rush that was like the flight of an arrow; the eye could 
hardly follow him. At one instant he was in a certain spot, at the 
next he was ten or twelve feet further on and had stopped with 
surprising suddenness amidst a strong swirl and several bubbles. 
As the water cleared I saw about eight inches of the smaller 
pickerel’s tail protruding from his mouth; he Seemed to give a 
gulp and a heave and the smaller fish disappeared entirely. The 
big fish lay motionless for perhaps five minutes, and then turned 
eand slowly glided out toward deep water and out of sight. The 
lion and the lamb had lain down together. 
W. W.L., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A PANIC-STRICKEN PARTRIDGE. 

Some years ago there was an old road leading westward from 
the store at what was then called Chisago City, to the shore of 
Green Lake. Less than a quarter of a mile long through heavy 
hardwood timber, with here and there a poplar thicket, it was 
good for three or four partridges any afternoon. About two-thirds 
of the way to the lake one afternoon, a partridge sprang from the 
left hand side of the road and flew directly across it very close to 
me. A quick snap shot succeeded only in carrying away the bird’s 
entire tail. Whether because of the loss of his steering gear, or 
bewildered by pain, shock, surprise or any other emotion, the poor 
bird flew slam-bang against the trunk of a large basswood tree, 
head on. His wings contrived to work under a head of steam 
which caused him to maintain the same position; no change at all 
to the right or left, but a gradual dropping down the tree. The 
actions and words (for he fairly talked) of my dog were very amus- 
ing. He was a good retriever but this was a new situation to him. 
He would jump up the trunk of the tree as far as he could, and 
failing to reach the bird, fall back to the ground with a howl of 
disappointment. He would look up into my face with an expres- 
sion which plainly asked, ‘‘What kind of a game are you steering 
me up against now?” then bound back to the tree and fairly try to 
climb it in his earnest efforts to get the partridge. Finally the grad- 
ual descent of the bird brought him within reach, and with a whiff 
of satisfaction he reached the bird and brought him to me with 
wings still beating strong enough to fly away with the dog as well 
as himself. This was altogether an odd and interesting experience 
as well as an amusing one. H. W. O., St. Paul, Minn. 


A NEW STYLE OF SHEPHERD DOG. 

Dr. Geo. D. Coe of this city has a black grey-hound. His 
little son took two calves to the country to pasture, accompanied 
by the dog. When ready to return the dog was chasing rabbits, 
so was left behind. Several hours later the lad became alarmed at 
the continued absence of the dog and started for the pasture. When 
half way out, he met the dog driving the calves back to town. 

SUBSCRIBER, Carthage, Mo. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


We publish as a frontispiece to this number an admirable pic- 
ture, possessing a historic value, by Mr. E. S. Paxson, of Butte, 
Montana. Arrangements for the reproduction of this work were 
made with Messrs. Paxson ard Schatzlein some time since, and we 
feel sure that the readers of this magazine will appreciate our good 
fortune in being able to present it. In our September issue we 
shall resume publication of the series of pictures of frontier life by 
Russell, the cow-boy artist. 





THE HERMITAGE. 

One of the truly delightful places to spend your outing this fall 
would be at this really choice sportsman’s retreat, which is located 
on the bank of Jackson’s Lake, a beautiful body of water, about 
8 by 15 miles in extent, lying at the foot of the Grand Teton Peak, 
just south of the Yellowstone National Park. A new 80 foot 
building has recently been added, also six new boats and many 
other improvements. There is an abundance of large and small 
game and the lake and streams are alive with the finest trout. 
For particulars address ‘‘The Hermitage,” Jackson P. O., Wyoming. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE GIANTS. 
The ‘Recent Heikes-Gilbert Match. 


We are in receipt of the following communication from our 
esteemed correspondent bearing on this most interesting event: 

“| found it necessary to visit Cleveland, O., and in company 
with my wife, after visiting Cleveland, journeyed to Dayton, O., 
where we witnessed the match for the American championship and 
trophy at clay birds. 

50 birds per man 
50 birds per man 
25 pairs per man. 

“The grounds were enclosed, being a base ball field; were pro- 
vided with grand stand, having private boxes, and all the accom- 
modations that could have been desired. The day was warm 
exceedingly warm—-sun very bright and trying upon the eyes, to 
him at least who, gun in hand, ‘must face the traps in this contest. 

“Both men were apparently in excellent shooting form—each 
armed with the gun of his choice. If either party could claim to 
be a favorite, it was Rolla Heikes, who among his neighbors and his 
friends (many of whom had known him from childhood) must 
have felt at home as he lined up with Fred Gilbert, “the phantom 
shot of Spirit Lake’—more correctly described, if you please, as 
the farmer boy from the bull-rushes of lowa. 

“As all are doubtless aware, Messrs. Gilbert and Heikes are 
warm personal friends, and this contest in which they engaged was 


unknown traps. 
unknown angles, known fraps. 





FRANK PARMALEE, 
Or “Chief Buffalo Hump.” 


really not one of choice, but one necessitated by-their respective 
employers. The E. C. Powder Co. had offered a silver cup as a 
trophy. Mr. Fred Gilbert in open contest at the time of its offer- 
ing, had fairly won the cup, using of course Du Pont Smokeless 
Powder. He was very shortly thereafter challenged, and Rolla 
Heikes (an employe of the E. C. Co.) disputed his right to the tro- 
phy. At Watson’s, Burnside Park, Chicago, Heikes beat Gilbert by 
three birds, scoring 133 against Gilbert’s 130, out of a possible 150. 
This victory being made use of for advertising purposes, could not 
of course be allowed to stand, hence Gilbert’s challenge and the 
lining up of the two men at Dayton, O.,, one shooting E. C. Pow- 
der, the other shooting DuPont Smokeless. 

“The score in detail resulted as follows: Heikes, unknown 
angles, 47; unknown traps, 44; doubles, 45. Total, 136. Gilbert, 
48, 48 and 46 respectively. Total, 142. Gilbert shot a wonderful 
race, breaking his first 38 birds; Mr. Heikes shot well also, and 
accepted his defeat gracefully. To be beaten with such a score as 
Mr. Gilbert’s in this kind of a match was certainly no disgrace. It 
was a great contest, and worth going many miles to see.” 

MAHNOMIN. 





The Northern Pacific R. R. Co., appreciating the value of 
Sportsmen’s traffic, has issued a new order which provides for car- 
rying dogs free of charge when accompanied by their owners. 
is as it should be. 


This 





FRED GILBERT, R. 0. 
And his Bunion Plaster. 
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TOURNAMENTS GALORE. 

The Mason City (lowa) Gun Club will hold its first annual 
tournament on August 26-27. The club has the largest member- 
ship of any in the State. A general invitation is extended to all 
amateur shots in the Northwest. For further particulars address 
the secretary, A. H. Sheldon. 

The Algona (lowa) Gun Club also announce their tournament 
for August 24, 25. It will for nothing 
more than to meet Henry Durant, that whole souled veteran of so 
many old-time tournaments. Mr. Durant has favored the WEst- 
ERN FIELP AND STREAM with an able article on Trap Shooting which 
appears on another page. 

The date for the Budd-Elliott match has been changed to Au- 
gust 28th. It will take place on the grounds of the Eau Claire 
(Wis.) Gun Club, where will also be held one of the most attractive 
tournaments of the year, August 12, 13, just about as our last forms 
go on the presses. We earnestly hope the indefatigable efforts of 
this wide-awake club will be rewarded by a rousing attendance and 
feel sure all who go will have no cause for regrets. 

The Montevideo (Minn.) Gun Club held a very enjoyable one- 
day tournament July 27, in which a number of amateurs from 
neighboring towns participated. Messrs. Gray, Otterness, Tall- 
man, Miller, Johnson, Schaffer and Claggett took most of the hon- 

The team contest was won by Willmar. 
Stillwater, Minn., has two exceptionally active and enterpris- 
ing gun clubs, each vieing with the other in the matter of grounds 


be worth going there if 


ors. 





HEIKEs, 
“Old Reliable.” 


The 


Visitors from the Twin Cities are numerous, 
Stillwater can boast 


and entertainment. 
including several expert shots of the fair sex. 
of having a splendid representative of her own in the person of 
Mrs. Murray, wife of the genial secretary of the Stillwater Gun 
Club. Ata recent all-day shoot of the North Hill Club Mrs. Shat- 
tuck and Mrs. Johnson of Minneapolis, together with Mrs. Murray, 
acquitted themselves remarkably well and contributed greatly to 
the pleasure and entertainment of theoccasion. A great feature of 
the day was the remarkable shooting of Mr. H. C. Hirschy of St. 
Paul. He broke the first 82 he shot at, and only missed 3 of the 
115 he shot at throughout the day. Mr. Hirschy’s work at all the 
recent tournaments has been most brilliant, and he easily takes first 
place at the present time among northwestern shots. 


THE DULUTH TOURNAMENT. 
The tournament given by the Central Gun Club, July 28th and 
29th was the largest ever given in Duluth, fifty-seven shooters be- 





ing present, thirty-six of whom shot clean through both days’ 
program. 

It was a strictly amateur tournament, which doubtless accounts 
for the fact of the large attendance. 

All our old friends came and joined us once more, together 
with many new ones. Stillwater sent a jolly crowd of the most 
pleasant shooters one would care to meet, and Bismarck, Fargo, Mil- 
aca, Grand Rapids, West Superior, and in fact all the surrounding 
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towns which boast of gun clubs sent a shooter or two to help swell 
the crowd. Duke Robin Hood Hirschy carried off first average 
with 225 out of a possible 250, and we were glad to see him do it. 
Bennett, of St. Paul, and Robbins, of Fargo, tied for second place 
with 221, and Wilson came third with 212—and it was pleasant to 
See the ‘‘old man” regain his old-time form after his ‘‘off spell.” 
Then in fourth place was ‘*Wojeck” (Dr. Day) who did all his shoot- 
ing on the second day, pulling from fourteenth place at the end of 
the first day to fourth at the finish. Wallace came fifth, with Nel- 
son and Shattuck tied for sixth, and so on down the line, for there 
were twenty-one average places and there were more than enough 
to fill them all. 

(ne of the pleasantest features of the shoot was the presence 
of three well-known women shooters, Mrs. Shattuck and Mrs. 
Johnston of Minneapolis, and the Duchess of Duluth, all of whom 
Shot through the entire program. Both Mrs. Johnston and the 
Duchess were feeling quite ill both days, but they pluckily stuck it 
out and finished the program. 

Mrs. Shattuck finished first with 186 out of a possible 250, a 
splendid score considering that this was her first attempt at shoot- 
ing Over a magautrap. She shot in excellent form, and both she 
and her husband won many friends by their modest and entertain- 
ing manners. All three of the ladies shoot L. C. Smith ejector guns 
and Winchester Leader shells, machine loaded with Hazard Blue 
Ribbon. This seems to be getting to be the popular load. It was 
this load, with Dupont’s smokeless, that Fred Gilbert used when 
he took the E. C. cup away from Heikes last month. As Bro. 
Shattuck said after running about 40 straight: ‘‘Machine loaded 
shells are the thing for abso!ute regularity; every load is the same.” 

The Rose system was used at this tournament, and seemed to 
give good satisfaction to the poorer shooters and poor satisfaction 
to the good shooters—and there you are. 

But after all is said and done it is the 70 per-cent men who 
make a tournament a success, and there is no reason why they 
should not come in for a good share of the attention. The high 
men didn’t carry off very much money, but the poorer shooters 
did not lose all of theirs. 

One man said at the close of the shoot: ‘I shot an 80 per 
cent gait all the way through and I quit just a few cents loser.” 
Well that is the way it should be. He had $25.00 worth of fun for 
a few cents, and what more could he expect? 

Next month I am going to write quite a bit about this division 
of money by different systems, looking at it from many points of 
view. There are so many things to be considered that it is quite a 
puzzler. HENRY DAVID. 





THE BIG TOURNAMENT OF THE YEAR. 


Sept. 7, 8 and 9 during the week of the greatest of all State 
Fairs, will come off the 20th annual tournament of the St. Paul 
Gun Club. The club’s grounds are within the Minnesota State 
Fair Grounds which are generally considered the finest Fair 
Grounds in America. They are situated Midway between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis and easily reached from either city by steam or 
electric cars. 

From the greatly increased interest manifested in trap shoot- 
ing all through the Northwest and the further more potent fact 
that this will be a strictly amateur event, it is safe to assume that 
with all the other advantages of liberal cash and merchandise 
prizes, and the great prestige which the club enjoys from its 
many successes in the past, there will gather this time an aggrega- 
tion of shooters much larger even than at the recent Sioux City 
tournament. A very interesting feature each year is the State 
championship diamond medal contest at 26 singles and 12 pairs. 
This medal is now held by Geo. M. Taber of Park Rapids, Minn., one 
of our rising amateur shots. For program giving full particulars, 
address, H. C. Lawrence, Secretary, St. Paul, Minn. 


Aug. 21st, will be held the second annual one day tournament 
of the St. Paul Rod and Gun Club at Kittsondale grounds, midway 
between the Twin Cities. A splendid program has been arranged 
which together with the silver cup offered as a State championship 
trophy, should attract a good attendance from around the State. 
This cup is a very handsome and massive trophy and was donated 
last year by the Minnesota Game and Fish Protective Society. 


Aug. 26 the Minneapolis Gun Club will hold one of their 
periodical one-day tournaments. 


Aug. 31, Sep. 1 and 2, at Sutton, Nebraska, the Sutton Gun 
Club holds a very attractive tournament. $150. added money. 
E. E. Hairgrove, Sec’y. 


Sep. 14,15 and 16 are the dates of the Capitol Gun Club’s 
tournament, Des Moines, lowa. 
for program. 


Address S$. C. Quimby, Sec’y., 


A TOURNAMENT AND HUNT COMBINED. 


W. P. Brown, Secretary of the Itasc>7 Gun Club, Grand Rapids 
Minn, announces ‘‘a big trap tournament for Oct. 29 and 30, to be 
followed by a grand deer and moose hunt.” Do not fail to send 
for particulars. They will prove interesting. 


SHOOTING TOURNAMENTS. 
H. DURANT. 


Owing to the rapid decrease of game in many localities the 
importance of shooting tournaments is increasing each year, 
There are :aany who enjoy a well conducted tournament much 
better than field shooting, and some have no other opportunity of 
using agun. There is a peculiar charm about a gun to most every 
one, even those who do not use it. The gun outranks all other 
implements of manly sport. The ownership or even the sight of 
one gives a thrill of pleasure and awakens thoughts of happy days 
past or to come. There is no sport that gives greater pleasure or 
benetit than field or trap shooting. Its tendency is to good mor- 
als and habits. Intemperance and other kindred vices unfit any one 
from using a gun. Shooting tournaments are the best natural 
gatherings we have; good manners and good-will predominate, 
quarrels and ill feelings are unknown and all seem desirous to make 
each other happy. Women and children can attend with pleasure 
and benefit. The good nature and friendly feeling among trap 
shooters has been frequently commented on. They are always 
ready and anxious to compliment and congratulate the ones who 
beat them. No ill will is ever shown by the losers. A tournament 
is free from a great many annoying incidents that occur during a 
hunting trip which frequently mar or destroy all the pleasure of a 
hunt. Comfort, good companions and good fare are common to 
all tournaments. Of late years there has been a great falling off 
in attendance, principally owing to those who are called profes- 
sional shooters. They certainly are a great attraction at all tour- 
naments and should not be barred if any arrangement can be made 
to put amateurs and local shooters on an equal footing with them. 
Many devices have been tried, but so far all have failed. A tour- 
nament should be so arranged as to attract the greatest number of 
shooters. It isnot to be expected that those who shoot only once 
in a while can compete with those who are shooting almost every 
day in the year. If there is any one thing that fulfills the old say- 
ing, ‘‘practice makes perfect,” it is shooting. Those who make 
guns, ammunition and sporting material are all benefitted by a large 
attendance at tournaments. They as well as all who handle or seli 
shooting material should endeavor to encourage a large attendance, 
but it has been otherwise. Of late years every effort has been 
made to render target shooting more difficult and so discourage or 
deter the ordinary shooters from attending tournaments. A poor 
score does more to deter many from shooting than the loss of the 
money. They do not like to have their friends see their names in 
the papers and be laughed at for making such a score. Targets 
usually should be thrown as near like the flight of game birds as 
possible so as to be a school for those wishing to learn field shoot- 
ing. A fine target shooter will most always shoot well in the field, 
but a good field shooter may not for a time shoot well at targets. 
If targets were fairly thrown and matches were mostly at ten tar- 
gets there would not be a tournament but what the local shooters 
could compete with any or all professional shooters, that is allow 
a divide or draw out so much and not shoot off all ties. Almost 
all local shooters can get into the ties at ten birds and many would 
make a Straight owing to confidence. It is plain to be seen that at 
twenty targets an ordinary shooter has no chance whatever against 
professionals, as usually seventeen only gets into the ties, so it is 
plain that one who can make eight in a ten bird match would not 
be in the ties at twenty targets. Confidence has very much to do 
with a good score. Whena person feels uncertain about getting 
into the ties it has very much to do with his shooting well. In 
many cases it might be best to allow professionals to shoot for first 
money only, as that would prevent a pooling if it exists. It is all 
right for a club to pool so as to enable as many of their shooters 
to attend as they can. It is only amiability on their part to give all 
a chance for a good time at a small expense. A diversity of matches 
is desirable in many cases so some can shoot when it suits them. 

There are many arrangements that might be made to put shoot- 
ers on amore equal footing and not give offense to any. The 
shooters of each State should appeal to the railroads for reduced 
rates as most of them are those doing business with the railroads, 
and further it is most always clear gain to railroads. Shooters 
coming from a distance should be given a chance by the local ones 
to at least pay a part of their expenses, but those who shoot ex- 
clusively for money only are not very desirable at any tournament. 
As long as tournaments are planned for the exclusive benefit of 
expert shooters the attendance will be small. If they were fairly 
arranged where there is now one there would be ten shooters. It 
is all right for the experts to have a tournament to suit them when 
they wish, but the average tournaments should not be arranged for 
their benefit exclusively. 
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MAGAZINE FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Western Field and Stream’s Schedule of 


Game Laws and Good Shooting Points. 


Revised to date. It will of course be understood that only the more hmportant varieties of game are mentioned below and as nearly 
as posite in the order of their predominance. For more complete information send 25 cents in stamps for “Game Laws in Brief’ of the 
entire U. S. and Canada, and for ten cents in stamps we can send you a new vest pocket edition of all the best Western Game and Fish 
States. w e are always glad to hear from our readers about any good game fields they are familiar with and the accommodations to be 
found there for sportsmen. 


re FOR MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE TO THE STATION AGENTS OR THE GENERAL PASSENGER OFFICE OF THE RATLROADS NAMED. 





Minnesota. Open seasons are: Grouse, chicken, woodcock, snipe, Sept. 1 to Nov. 1. Partridge and quail, Oct 1 to Dec.1. Ducks 
and geese, Sept- 1 to April 15. Deer, Oct. 25 to Nov.15. Moose, caribou and elk, Nov. 5 to Nov. 10. Trout, May 1 


to Sept.1. Bass, May 15 to March 1. All other food fish, May 1 to March 1. Limit to one person, 5 deer, 1 bull moose and Caribou in a 
season, 25 birds per day. Cannot ship out of the State. S. F. Fullerton, St. Paul, Minn., executive agent. 

















ALEXANDRIA, G.N. Ry. Ducks, chickens, fine lake fishing. | HERMAN, G.N. Ry, Chickens, ducks, geese. 
ASHBY, = partridge. | HALLOCK, ee sit sae ” grouse 
AITKIN, N. P_Ry. a = grouse, partridge, deer. | KENSINGTON, Soo Line. ” 0 ms 
ANNANDALE, Soo Line. Quail, partridge, ducks, lake fishing. | LE SUEUR, C.St.P.M.&0O.Ry. Quail, partridges, chickens, ducks. 
Browns VALLEY, G.N. Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese, lake fishing. Moose LAKE, St.P.& D. Ry. Partridge, deer, bear. 
BENSON, = = = a | MARIETTA, M. & St.L. Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese. 
BRANDON, i » is MADISON, f 25 ‘ ee ° 
Birp ISLAND, C. M. & St. P. Ry. Ducks, chickens, | MILAN, Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. Ducks, chickens. 
BORDULAC, Soo Line. Ducks, geese, chickens. | MILACA, G.N. Ry. Ducks, grouse, partridges, deer, bear. 
BRAINERD, N. P. Ry. Ducks, grouse, partridge, deer, lake fishing. | ORTONVILLE, C. M.& St. P. Ry. Ducks, geese, chickens, fish. 
BATTLE LAKE, “ = - | PINE RIVERP.O. B. &. N. M. Ry. via Brainerd. Ducks, grouse, part- 
CARLTOR, St. P.&D.Ry. “ 7 - o aid ridges, deer, bear, moose, mascalonze, bass, pike. 
CATHAY, a? Line. Chickens, ducks. (See advertisement, Kabekona Camp.) 
DALTON, .N; Ry. Ducks, chickens, lake fishing. PERHAM, N. P. Rv. Ducks, grouse, partridges, deer, fish. 
DETROIT, N P Ry. partridge, deer, fish, PARK RAPIDs, N. Ry. * muscalonge 
DEER RIVER, D. S & W.Ry. via Duluth. Ducks, grouse, partridge, PELICAN Rapips, “ -” a9 wes geese. 

deer, —— beat, salmonfi trout, mascalonge, etc. | PRINCETON, a Chickens, ‘ c ducks. 

Address F. L. Vance. RvusH CIty, St.P. & D. Ry. Chickens, partridges, ducks, fish. 
EXCELSIOR, G.N.Ry, Closeto St. Paul. Quail, partridge, squirrelx. | RUSHMORE, C.St.P.M.&O Rv. Uucks, chickens. 
FERGUS FALLs, ” Ducks, geese, chickens, grouse, fish. | REDWOOD, M. &. St. L. Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese. 
ELBOW LAKE, m3 a as - “i ss SLAYTON, C.St.P. M.& ©. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks. 
FossTon, ies aa e ” ” partridge, deer. THIEF RIVER FALLS, G.N. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks, geese, 
FARWELL, Soo Line. Chickens, ducks. partridges, deer. 
GRAND RAPIDs, See Deer River. Near by and same advantages. TRACY, C & N.W. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks 
GLENWOOD, N P. Ry. (also Soo Line ) Ducks, geese, ehickens, fine TOWER, D.&I1.R.Ry. via Duluth. Deer,moose, partridges,ducks. 

fishing. | WALKER, B. & N. M. Ry, via Brainerd. Ducks, partridges, deer. 
GARDEN City, C.St.P.M.&0O.Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese, quail. | bear, moose, fish. 
HAMILT N, - as Close to St. Paul. Ducks, quail. WAVERLY, G.N. Ry. Quail, ducks, partridges. 
HERON LAKE, 7 - Ducks, (canvas-back, red heads,) | WHEATON, Cc. M. & St.P. Ry. Ducks, chickens, geese. 

zeese, chickens. WINDOM. Cc. St. P.M.& O. Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese. 

HINCKLEY, St.P.& D. Ry. chickens, partridge, deer. | WARREN. G. N. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks, geese. 














Wisconsin The dates of open season are: Chickens, grouse, partridees, mallard, teal and wood duck, woodcock, snipe, plover, 

° Sept, 1 to Dec. 1. Other varieties of ducks, Sept. 1 to May 1. Quail protected until 1901. Deer, Nov. 1 to Noy. 20. 
Trout, April 15 to Sept. 1. All other fish May 25 to March1. No shipments out of the State exceeding 20 Ibs. Non-residents not allowed 
to kill more than two deer in one season. State Warden, James T. Ellarson, Madison, Wis. 














ARENA, C.M.& St.P. Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese, deer, bear, | GILL’s LANDING, Wis. Cent. Ry. Ducks, partridges, deer, bear. 
partridges GRANTSBURG, St. P. & D. Ry. Chickens, partridges, ducks, deer. 
BARRON, Soo Line. Partridges, grouse, ducks, deer, trout, bass. INGRAM, Soo Line. Partridge, deer, trout 
BRUCE, om ae "= - - * i MONTELLO, Wis. Cent. Ry. Ducks, partridges, deer, bear. 
(Write T. R. Page.) PRATT JUNCTION, C. St.P. M. & O. Ducks, partridges, deer. 
BRULR, D.S.S.& A. Ry. Partridges, ducks, deer, trout. PIKE, C.M & St. P. Ry. Deer, bear, partridges. 
CABLE, C. St. P.M. & O. Ry. tartridges, ducks, deer, trout, RicE LAKE, Soo Line. Partridges, chicken, deer, trout. 
bags, pike, etc. SPOONER, Wis. Cent. Ry. Ducks, partridges, deer, bear. 
CoOLPAX, Wis. Cent. Ry. Chickens, partridges, deer, bear. THREE LAKes,C. & N.W. Ry. Deer, bear, pe urtridges, woodcock. 
EAGLE RIVER, C.&.N.W.Ry. Ducks, partridges, w oodcock,deer, bear. WuIte Bircn,C. St. P. M. & O. trout. 
GORDON, St.P.M.&0O.Ry. deer, bear. WITHeE, Wis. Cent. Ry. td si ~ ducks. 
iho. be dates of a season are: Quail, partridge, pheasant, Oct. 1 to Mec, 1, except in upper peninsula, partridges, Sep. 
15 to Nov. 15 Ducks, geese, Sep. 1 to Jan. 31 Snipe, woodcock, plover, Oct. to Dec. 1. Deer, Noy. 8 to Nov. 30. 


Trout, May 1toSep.1. Other fish, July 1 to Mch.1. No shipments out of the State. Limit 5 deer. Residents, 75c. ana non-residents, $25 
license to hunt deer. 








Au TRAIN C.M.& St. P. Ry. Ducks, chickens. geese, partridges, PARIS, G. R. & 1. Ry. Partridges, deer, bear. 

deer, bear. St. CLAIR, M.C. Ry. Ducks, quail, partridges, woodcock. 
CrYsTAL Fatis, C. & N.W. Ry. Chickens, partridges, deer, bear. TOPINABEE, vai Partridges, Geer, bear. 
FREMONT, C.& W.M.Ry. Ducks, partridge, deer. VIENNA, “s Duck-, snipe, woodcock. 
GOGEBIC, C.& N.W. Ry. Partridges, deer, bear. WHITEHALL, C.& W.M.Ry. Partridges, ducks, deer. 
MENOMINEE, 7 = ducks, deer, bear. MANISTIQUE, Soo Line. - o 5 
ONOTA, D.S.S.& A. Ry. Pa: tridges, deer, bear. 








North Dakota ___ The dates of open season are: Chicken, grouse and woodcock, Aug. 20 to Nov. 1._ Ducks, geese, cranes, Aug. 20 

° to May 1. Buffalo, moose, elk, deer, antelope, caribou, mountain sheep, Oct. 15 to Dec. 15. Fish. May 1 to 
Nov. 1. Limit, 25 birds per day, 5 animals in any one season. No shipments out of the State. Permit from County Auditor required. 75¢ 
to residents, $25 5 to non-residents. State Warden, Geo. E. Bowers, Fargo, N. D 





“hi [| = > 
BISMARCK, P. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks, geese, antelope, deer. | KENSAL, ag Line. Ducks, geese, chickens, grouse. 
cAU = N. Ry. = a si sa | MICHIGAN CITy, .N. Ry. Chickens Brouse, ducks, geese. 





N. P. Ry. xe = _ MINNEWAUKON, N. P. Eee 











Coop ERSTOW : si id - si MEDORA, A Grouse, deer, wedene, ducks. 
DEVILs LAKE, G. N, Ry. - 7 | PARK RIVER, G. N. Ry. chic kens, due ks, weese, 
DAWSON, N. P, Ry. Ducks, geese, chickens, grouse. PEMBINA, N. P. Ry. sie 
DICKINSON, ” Grouse, ducks, antelope, deer. P@RTLAND, G. N. Ry. = 0 ad 
FESSENDEN, Soo Line. Chickens, grouse, ducks, geese. | RUGBY JUNCTION, - om = oo antelope 
Gu ELPH, G.N. Ry. Ducks, geese, chickens, grouse. | St. Joun, 24 oe zs ” 5 

si ni = WILLISTON, ee = oy sa ins 








South iain. ___ The dates of open season are: Grouse, chickens, Sep. 1 toJan.1. Ducks, snipe, plover, curlew, Sep. 1 to May 
di 15. Buffalo, moose, elk, deer r, antelope, sheep or goat, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. Non-residents not permitted to kill 
any of these animals at any time, and residents, not more than 2 in one day or 4in the season. Fish, May 1 to Oct. 1. No shipments out 


of the State. Quail protected until 1898. 





BOWDLE, C.M. & St. P.Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks geese. PUTNEY, G.N Ry. Ducks, geese, chickens. 
GETTYSBURG, C. & N.W. Ry. ” - = - SISSETON, ©. & St.P. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks, geese. 
LAKE PRESTON, -= Ducks, geese, chickens. WaTERTOWN, G.N.& C. M. & St.P. Rys. Ducks, geese, chickens. 


MADISON, C. M. & St. P. Ry. ' = - WEBSTER C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
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Montana ___ The dates of open seasons are: Grouse, chickens, partridge, Aug.15 to Dec. 15. Ducks, geese, brant, swan, Sep.1 to May 

ad 1. Deer, goat, antelope, Sep. 1 to Jan.1. Moose and elk. Sep. 15 to Nov.15 Bison, buffalo, quail, Chinese pheasant 
mountain sheep and beaver protected indefinitely. Trout, July 1 to May 1. Limit, 6 deer, goat, or antelope, 2 moose or elk, in any one open 
season, 20 birds (except wild fowl) in one day. Unlawful to kill or ship for market. : 





BELTON, G.N. Ry. All kindsof large and small gameand trout. CHINOOK, G.N. Ry. All kinds of large and small game and trout 
The famous Lake McDonald country at COLUMBIA FALLs, “* ey . = zig -“ j 
the summit of the Rockies, Eppy, nm. PP. Ry. . 
BozEMAN, N. P. Ry. All kinds of large and small gameand trout, HAMILTON, 4 - = - 
BiG SANpby, G. N. Ry es _ ee x8 st = KALISPEL, G. N. Ry. $6 = ee 
BLACKFOOT, - ; - ” ” > MISSOULA, Nu. P. Ry. = 73 “ 
The famous St Mary's lakes country. RED LODGE, in x a = 
Camp outfit desirable. (See advertisement of E. E. Van Iyke 
Idaho ___ The dates of open season are: Moose, caribou, mountain sheep and goats. elk and Mongolian pheasants, Sep. 1 to Oct. 1, 
° Deer or antelope, Sep. 1 to Jan.1. Quail, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. Partridge, pheasant, chickens, grouse, sage or fool hens, Aug.1 


to Dec. 15. Ducks, geese and swan, Aug. 15 to March 15. Fish, May 15 to Noy. 1. 


BONNER’S FerRY. G.N. Ry. All kinds of large and small game and 
ish. 
Hope. N. P. Ry. Al! kinds of large and small game and fish. 





. . The dates of open season are: Partridges, pheasants, chickens and grouse, Aug. 15 to Dec. 1. 
Wy oming. — Pec. 1 Ducks, geese, brant and swans, Sep. 1 to May 1. 


Sep. 1 to Dec. 1. 


Males only may be killed. No shipments allowed in or out of the State. Non-residents must pay $20 license. 


NEWPORT. G.N. Ry. All kinds of large and small game and fish. 
LAKE. N. P. Ry. Ducks, geese and big game. Write R. W. 
Rock. 


Sage hens, July 15 to 
Deer, elk, moose, mountain sheep and goats, antelope, 
Game and 


fish can be taken only for immediate use as food. Trout, grayling and land-locked salmon, May 1 to Oct. 1. 


Jackson P.O. All kinds of large and small game, trout. See Adver- 


tisement of ‘The Hermitage 
TEN SLEEP. All kinds of game and trout. Write James Fullerton. 


DuBots. All kinds of game, trout. Write Nelson Yarnell 
BiG PINEY. tg “ ** H.D. De Kalb. 
MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS. Entrance to National Park 


CORA All kinds of game and trout. Write Ira Dodge. 
Washin ton ___ The dates of open scason are: Deer, Sep. 1.to Dec. 1. All other large game, Sep. 1 to Nov. 1. Grouse, partridge 
A ° chickens, sage hen, native pheasant and ptarmigan, Aug. 15 to Dec. 1. Quail ane all imported phe ‘sants pro- 


tected until 1900. All wild fowl], Aug. 15 to Jan. 1. 


H The dates of open season are: Grouse, chickens, partridges, Sep. 15 to Dec. 1. 
Manitoba.— : nad wi lg Pog 


Trout, April 1 to Nov. 1. 
ments out of the State. Limit, 2 game animals or 10 birds in one day. 


Salmon, Ap. 10 to Aug. 10 and Sep.10 to Mch.1. No ship 


Wild fowl, Sep. 1 to May1. All large 


game protected to Oct. '98. No shipments out of the Province. $50 license for non residents. 








i H ; The dates seas ae arge game animals rt. ve : 
Northwest Territories.— agg aid open season are All large game animal , Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 


Grouse, chicken, partridge, Sep. 15 to Dec. 15. 


(Buffalo, Sep. 15 to 
Ducks, Aug. 23 to May 15 Plover 


and snipe, Aug.1toJan.1. Trout, Jan. 1 toOct.1. Yearly license to non-residents, $5, to guest of any residents for 5 days free. No exports 


allowed. 





Send 25 cents in stamps for ‘‘Game Laws in Brief’’ giving the complete and up todate lawsof theentire U.S. andCanada. And 10 cents 
in stamps for new vest pocket edition of all the Western Game and Fish States. Address John P. Burkhard, Pioneer Press Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 








FROM LARRABEE, N. DAK. 


In regard to prospects for prairie chicken shooting this season, 
it will be good. Have seen more young birds so far this month 
than for two years past. .Grouse are scarce; ducks are plentiful. 
Canvas-back shooting will be the best in years, and this is consid- 
ered the best district for game in the Dakotas. Willet are here in 
numbers and make excellent sport; are not protected by law. 

D. R. DUKE. 

Note.—-This station is near Carrington, which will be found in 
our list of good shooting points on another page. 


CHICKENS AND GROUSE IN PLENTY. 


We are reliably informed that chickens and grouse were never 
more plentiful than now in the section about Thief River Falls, 
Minn., and more ducks have bred in that locality than in many 
years past. There are first class hotels in Thief River, and one 
could hardly find a better place for a successful hunting trip dur- 
ing September. Later on, also, one does not have to go far from 
there to tind deer and moose in plenty, and partridges are every- 
where in the timber section east and north. 


DUCKS AND CHICKENS. 


E. K. Cavileer, of Pembina, N. D., the best known sportsman 
in that part of the Northwest, writes us that the local crop of ducks 
is the best in ten years, every pond, lake and slough being full of 
water. He also says the chicken crop is very fine. The sports- 
man who cannot take advantage of nature’s blessings this fall is 
truly unfortunate. From other reports we infer that in some of 
the more exposed parts of western North Dakota, where they had 
unduly heavy blizzards and storms the past winter, the chicken crop 
has been materially injured through numbers being frozen out. 
Parties having in view that section had best correspond with reliable 
parties on the ground. 


THE OPEN SEASON ON MOOSE. 


There seems to be much discussion and uncertainty as to the 
Minnesota law regarding moose killing. As originally drawn, a close 
period was Set to run five years, until November, 1898, but inasmuch 
as the stock of moose has already increased beyond expectation, 
the State Game Commissioners have granted a privilege of five 


days this year, extending from Nov. 5 to Nov. 10. Try and re- 


member this, boys. By sending to this office, our readers may 


obtain for the trifle of 25c. in stamps a copy of ‘‘Game Laws in 
Brief,” which gives a synopsis of the game laws of all the States in 
the Union; besides being beautifully illustrated with twenty-nine 
half-tone cuts representing America’s Wilderness sports. It isa 
most valuable vade mecum, whose possession can make no mis- 
takes as to close time and open seasons, and the proper game to 
shoot. 
FROM COLORADO. 


WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM Seems to me to be something that 
we have needed fora long time, dealing as it does with western 
sports and western hunting fields; but I notice that Colorado does 
not appear to be represented enough. 

Here in Northwestern Colorado we have one of the best big 
game regions left in the West, having an abundance of deer, ante- 
lope and bear, while the streams are alive with trout. Elk are nu- 
merous, but just at present there is a closed season on them here in 
Colorado; but the head of the Little Snake, in Wyoming, is but a 
Short trip from here with a pack outfit, and there are found elk in 
large numbers. 

I enclose a small list of Colorado sportsmen and hope that 
you may tind some new subscribers among them. 

FRANK S. WELLS, Meeker, Colo. 


GETTING POPULAR. 

W.H. Mullins, of Salem, Ohio, a devoted sportsman and reader 
Of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, writes us: ‘*We have just received 
an order for galvanized steel Get There Duck Boats from Le Prince 
A. W. Bariatinsky, Var, France, to be shipped to him at Wiborg, 
Finland, Russia. Also order for one Manganese Bronze Pleasure 
Boat for one of the South American governments, and for Man- 
ganese Bronze Dingey to be shipped to Mexico City, Mexico.” 

Any of our readers who are not familiar with the advantages 
of these boats should send for catalogue. We personally know of 
numbers of the most experienced sportsmen who are using them 
and cannot say enough in their praise. 


MUSK OX SPECIMENS. 


Five years ago it was almost impossible to obtain entire skins 
of the musk ox for mounting as museum specimens, and such 
heads and horns as could be procured were held at prohibitory 
prices. The U. S. National Museum at Washington tried in vain to 
secure what it wanted. But steamboat navigation on the Mac- 
kenzie river and its tributaries in the Northwest Territory has 
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Please mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


PPO ISOE FEODDR OOP OOOSSOOHOE 


For Sale, Etc., and Rennel. 


SPOT SCOR OS 9990 OSE b O98 SECC RE2% 


Advertisements in these columns inserted for two 
cents per word, each insertion. If displayed $2.00 
per inch, each insertion. Send money with the ad- 
vertisement. 

FOR SALE.—Kentucky Saddle Mare, “Black Bess.”” Per- 
fect under saddle and can be driven single or double. 
Beautiful, kind and faultless every way. Specially desir- 
able asa ladies’ horse. A bargain. Address this office. 

FOR SALE. 


| 


One fine new machine loading block, 50 | 


hole, with graduated slides, etc., for 1, 1%, 114 02. shot, | 


and 214, 2% and 3 drams powder. This is the kind used 
by manufacturers and large shell loaders, and is made 
py B.G.1.Co. Isa bargain at $20. All complete. In- 
quire this office. ; ; ie : 

FOR SALE—A 38-caliber Winchester Single Shot Rifle, 
half octagon barrel, Swiss butt plate, set trigger, peep 
sights, in fine condition. A great bargain at $12. E. 
p. Harsch, Albuquerque, N. M 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Will exchange for Hammer- 
less Gun, 10 or 12 Ga. (must be full choked), eight pairs 
of Buffalo Horns nicely polished and mounted on real 
buffalo skin, value $65. A bargain forsome one. Will 
not take anything but gun or cash offer. Address D, 
care of this journal. 

KODAKS.—A 5x7 Kodak outfit, extra plate holders 
and carrying case, folding tripod and all complete. 
Cost about $90; $40 buys it; also a new one, size 4x5, 
atabargain. Address this office. 

BICYCLES—If you want a real 
gentlemen’s wheel at a bargain. 
Pioneer Press Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE—A Greener ejector, 12-30-7%, 
as good as new, $125. Address A 


high grade ladies’ or 


$250 grade, 
B., to this office. 


| embossed, $1.50. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Addreess Room 91° | 
1 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE for 12-ga. Shotgun. Choice of 
two handsome young (13 mos.) thoroughbred Llewellyn 
setters, black and white, and black, white andtan. Count 
Noble, Druid and Gus Bondhu blood. Full pedigree. Not 
yet trained to retrieve, but being worked regularly on 
prairie chicken, E. A. Taylor, Faribauit, Minn. 


Dog Books. 
CHIC AND I, 


for the 





or, The Practical Training of a Dog 


By Ben Hur, 


Being acommon sense and thoroughly practical method 
of educating a hunting dog for field work, together 
with entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunt- 
ing trips. Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold 
Mailed free on receipt of price, or 
FREE as a premium for two subscribers, in paper, and 
three, in cloth edition. 


Gun 


The Amateur Trainer 


Force System without the whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, a practical trainer of 
thirty years’ experience. 
| THIRD EDITION! Revised and Illustrated with full- 


FOR SALE—Imported double-barrel breech-loading | 
shot gun, 1% gauge, fine barrels and beautiful carved 
stock. Cheap. John T. Smith, 439-441 Jackson Street, 


St. Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE—An extra fine hand made 
hammerless double gun, 10 gauge, especially adapted 
for duck and goose shooting, as good as new. Price. 
$100. For particulars address Th. Gjerdrum, Mayville, 
N. D. 

FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter's axes wt. 8 to 

20 oz. Hunter’s knives made to order, hand made,ex- 

cellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado. Blair Co,, Pa. 
KENNEL. 

FOR SALE—English setter puppies, whelped January 
21,1897. Gath’s Hope and Count Wakefield, granc 
sires: Cress Gladstone and Kate Druid, grand dames. 
Wm. Mahoney, Princeton, Minn. 

FOR SALE—The famous pointer Von Gull, six times a 
ficld trial winner, and four times winner on the bench. 
Also several puppies by him, out of field trial winning 


“Schneider” | 


bitches. T. T. Ashford, Birmingham, Ala. 
FOR SALE—Female pointers, Sensation—Bang Bang | 
stock, beauties, large and strong, 7 monthsold. O.B. 


Clark, 256 Hennepin Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Fox hounds. One bitch one year old with 
6 puppies 6 weeks old. One dog 13 months old. Also 
one pointer dog unbroken, 2 yearsold. One Winchester 
repeating shot gun model 1893, 12 gauge. One Marlin 
ritle 40-00 cal. Cheap for cash. Write for particulars, 
French Baird, River Falls, Wis. 

FOR SALE—English setter bitch Silky B 37367), broken 
on chickens and quail; retrieves from land and water; 
an allday hunter. Ernest H. Mohr, Stillwater, Minn. 

FOR SALE-—A clean, clear cut litter of Irish setter pups 
ten weeks old: no elongated pedigree, but first-class 
field stock. Refer to Rufus A. Hoyt, Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Paul. Address Theo. H. Beaulieu, White Earth, 
Minn. 

FOR SALE—English setters, 3 dogs, 3 bitches, Count 
Gladstone, Antonio Dans Lady and Daisy Hunter blood, 
2months. Pointers, 3} dogs, 2 bitches, blood of Kush of 
Lad, King of Kent, Graphic and Trinket. Pointers, 1 dog, 
| bitch, Hal Pointer Croxteth and Trinket blood, 3 
months. Pointers, 3 dogs, 2 bitches, Mark Sirius and 
Parson’s Trinket blood. All registerable. One broken 
Irish setter, one broken pointer, one fine unbroken Irish 
waterspaniel. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for pedi- 
grees and prices. E. D. Brown, Lumber Exchange, Min- 
neapolis. 

DOG BREAKING—Can take two dogs to train on 
chickens or condition them for the hunting season. 
Address “*Game Warden,” Eau Claire, Wis. 

_ FOR SALE—FOX HOUNDS. Pack of 8% couple English 
Fox Hounds from imported stock, great pace, broken 
thoroughly to horn and voice. Entered to wolf, fox, 
and jack rabbit. Only reason for selling, owner returned 
to England. To sell pack preferred, but will sell in cou- 





ples. Address Box 285, Pipestone, Minn. 
FOR SALE. Litter of English Setter Puppies, whelped 
May 4th. Pedigree and price upon application; also 


two pair Canadian Honkers, would exchange fora 12 
gauge gun of standard makeoneither. Al.C. Anderson. 
Menomonie, Wis. 

FOR SALE—High bred and very handsome Cocker 
spaniel puppies, whelped April 14th, 1897, eligible to 
registration. For extended breeding and price ad- 
dress Fashion Cocker Kennel, No. 58 Royalston Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—Trained pointer bitch. A beauty. 
M. W. Stiles, Wentworth, S. Dak. i 
FOR SALE—Thoroughbred pointers, whelped April 20. 
Sire, imported “Dogwood,” one of the finest dogs in 
America. Dams, either “Dottie” by “King Don” and 
“Winning Sensation,” or “Nat,”".owned by W. I. Reynolds, 
Pipestone, Minn.) Easily trained for field work. “Dog- 
wood” will serveat stud. For prices, etc., address Edgar 
P. Sawyer, Waldwic Kennels, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


page portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or free as a premium for two new subscribers 
the $1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition. 


KENNEL SECRETS. 
By “ASHMONT.” 
The Most Exhaustive Treatise on the Dog ever Written. 


With this in hand the merest novice can manage, breed 
and exhibit dogs as scientifically as the most experi- 
enced. Moreover it contains 150 Exguisite HaLFTone 
Pictures of the grandest dogs of all breeds the world 
has ever known, constituting it priceless as a standard 
for dogs. 

Price $3 


paid for 7 





Oo, and 34 Cents Expressage; or sent pre- 
New Subscribers. 


If your Dog is sick you must have 


ASHMONT’S DISEASES OF DOGS. 


| Which will tell you from what disease he is suffering, and 





how tocure the same. 
for four new subscribers. 

MODERN TRAINING AND HANDLING, 
By WATERS, gives the very essence of Training, and 
is universally conceded to be, far and away the best 
work ofthe kind ever published. Price 
postpaid: sent for four new subscribers. 
P. Burkhard, Publisher Western Field 
Paul, Minn. 


Price, $2, postpaid; sent free 


Address John 
and Stream, St. 





Perfection at last! 
SPRATT’S PATENT CAT FOOD. 
Sample packages, § cents. 


In bags, 12 Ibs., $1.50. 


> 


25 Ibs., 2.50. 
sO lbs., 4.50. 
100 Ibs., 8.00, 


Dog and Poultry Supplies. 


Order through your dealer and send for 
catalogue to 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, 
245 East 56th St., New York City, 
San Francisco Branch: 320 Valencia St. 


DOG TRAINING. 


Dogs trained for field work on chickens and quail. 
Broken dogs and puppies for sale at all times. 
English Setters, Irish Setters and Pointers. If you want 
to buy a good dog write me. If you want your dog 
trained write me. A. C. Noonan, Blue Earth City, Minn. 


DOG TRAINING. 


Ihave had twenty years experience of dog training 
and can give you good reference. Prices to suit the 
times. Hunting parties who contemplate a chicken 
hunt the coming season will find good accommodation 
at my farm, at reasonable rates. P. H. Ehlers, Garvin, 
Minn, 


sreeder of 


reduced to $2, | 


Midway Rennels, 


555 Snelling Ave., ST. PAUL. 


Chesapeake Bay, Irish Water Spaniel, Pointer 
and Setter Puppies, St. Bernards and Great Danes. 
All pedigreed stock. 


THOROUGHBRED 


DACHSHUNDES 





BLACK CROOK KENNELS, 


LAGRANGE, ILL. 





Sportsman’s Resorts. 





KABEKONA CAMP. 


An ideal resort for sportsmen. This is an entirely 
new camp in an absolutely new country. We have 
muskelonge, black bass, pike, pickerel and whitefish, 
moose, deer, black bear, grouse and ducks. This camp 


is located on Woman Lake, Cass Co., Minn., in the 
center of atimber and lake country, there being 175 
lakes within a radius of 15 miles. Write us for booklet 
and map. Address Kabekona Camp, Pine River P. O., 
Cass Co., Minn. 


THE SPORTSMEN'S PARADISE. 


HOTEL POKEGAMA, 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Moose, Caribou, 
Deer, Bear, Masca- 
longe, Black Bass, 
Partridges, Geese, 
Duck Shooting. One 
day’s drive from 
Hotel. First-¢ 


lass 


o- 
Wee guides. 


4 Write for particulars 


D. M. GUNN, 
Prop. 
£e One day's jour- 
ney from St. Paul or 
Minneapolis. 





-MOOSE LODGE, 


(ITASCA CO., MINN.) 


On the famous Big Fork and 

Rivers, will be opened August 10th. 
Moose, DEER, BEAR, DUCKS, GROUSE, PART- 

RIDGES, SNIPE, &C. FISHING the tinest in the State. 


For particulars address 
F. L. VANCE, Proprietor, 
DEER RIVER, - - 


Bow String 


MINNESOTA. 


HOTEL QUIGG. 


The only first-class hotel in Deer River, Itasca Co., Minn. 


Headquarters for Tourists and Sportsmen 
going to the famous Bow String and Big 
Fork country. 

Guides, Boats and all other conveniences. 


Address J. A. QUIGG, Proprietor, 


DEER RIVER, MINNESOTA. 


FOR GOOD HUNTING 


and all the necessary facilities of dogs, good livery and 
hotel accommodation, call on 


F. C. DAVIES, New Rockford, N. D. 


chain of lakes, plenty of chickens, ducks and 
Correspondence solicited. 


A fine 
geese. 





| SPORTSMEN'S RESORTS CONTINUED ON ANOTHER PAGE 
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made access to the Barren Grounds easy, and ambitious sportsmen 
have followed the trail of Warburton Pike beyond the Great Slave 
Lake. Within the year quite a few musk-ox skins have been 
secured, and at last accounts, C. F. Periolat, a prominent fur 
dealer of Chicago, had 1 ox full-grown, one full grown cow, and 
two calves. W. W. Hart, of New York had two bulls, two cows, 
one yearling bull, and two calves. Several fine specimens have 
found their way to the museums as well. There is a tradition that 
the musk ox once existed in Alaska but it has not been fully 
verified as yet. 
BE CAREFUL. 


The Detroit Record states that in the country which lies north 
of the N. P. R. R., between Duluth and Crookston at least a dozen 
deer hunters lost their lives by carelessness while hunting last fall 
during the short open season in November. It thinks that the 
danger of the woods will be likely to deter many who would 
otherwise engage in the sport, and thus keep many deer alive 
which would otherwise be shot. 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


Here is what the manufacturers say of this powder which is 
rapidly becoming popular: “Gold Dust Smokeless is sold 16 ounces 
to the pound, and this quantity will load almost twice the number 
of shells found inthe bulk pound of the other powders. This pow- 
der is very quick, has very low breech pressure and leaves the bar- 
rel as clean, if not cleaner, than with any other powder and gives 
strictly first class results in cheap shells, such as the U. M. C. High 
Base or W.R. A. Repeater with three-quarter base, and will work 
very well in the ordinary black powder shell, it being necessary in 
such case to use a little more powder and with say three or four 
black edge wads. It would appear that it is not necessary at any 
time to use high grade shells and fancy wadding to get strictly tirst- 
class results with the hard-grained Gold Dust Smokeless.” 


LAKE PULASKI GIANT CROPPIES. 


The suggestion in the June number of “WESTERN FIELD AND 
STREAM,” that it would be well for the State Commission to in- 
vestigate and set apart Lake Pulaski as a propagating reserve for 
other waters, grew out of the fact that the croppies in this lake 
are so large, that a common every day fish lie does not reach the 
limit when describing them,—the inference being that these croppies 
are the product of some giant family of fish that will scatter 
their children broadcast in other waters, if they can have free 
transportation. The fact is these great croppies have been pro- 
duced by nature’s lavish methods of furnishing a peculiar and 
abundant “feed,” that can only be found in a lake of the temperature 
and depth of Lake Pulaski. This fish food is the large leafed kelp, 
and grows only in deep water, over a bottom that may have taken 
thousands of years for nature to prepare. 

The food may be defined, as half vegetable, half animal. The 
leaf supports millions of little yellowish insects, apparently in 
little cells. The Pulaski croppie gulps down leaf and all, and 
upon this diet becomes a “giant.” The State Commission instead 
of attempting to trace the pedigree of the ‘‘giant croppies,” would 
do well to follow the example of H. B. Griffing and adopt his 
practical methods of propagating fish in our state waters, with 
resulis that would be largely beneficial. Eight years ago, Mr. 
Grifling placed four hundred ordinary croppies in Lake Pulaski. 
These croppies have increased so rapidly that they have largely 
devoured the kelp weed, and now rather than go hungry, they are 
compelled to ‘‘bite,’—-something they almost absolutely refused 
to do until this season,. Now that thousands of them are grown 
up giants, they will continue to bite, but like all croppies they 
have their ‘‘moods” and their ‘‘days.” As tothe results of stocking 
lakes with grown fish, seven years ago Mr. Grifting transported 
from Lake Charlotte, at great trouble and expense, about one 
hundred small mouthed bass, grown fish, male and female, and 
dumped them into Pulaski. These same small mouthed bass have 
reared respectable families, under the care of their fathers and 
mothers, and now begin to reward the fisherman with the 
practical effects of Mr. Grifting’s methods. 

Four years ago he put in only seventy rock bass and already 
the lake is alive with these splendid fish. Here then, we have the 
practical results of stocking lakes with grown fish. Can any 
sensible man doubt the plan? The plan of incubating, and 
turning loose a lot of “fry” to become food for their kind is a 
very doudtful one at least, and to Mr. Grifting, and his interpreta- 
tion of nature’s laws, the Commission Owe something worth in- 
vestigating. 

The rock bass that were planted four years since, create a 
greater sensation among fishermen than the giant croppies, for 
even now some of the original grown fish weigh two pounds; and 
the clear cool water, and “stall feed” that predominates in Pulaski, 
will prepare them to startle the sporting world just as the croppies 
have done. These results are in harmony with nature’s laws, 
without any patent incubating plan of creating ‘‘fish tramps” to 
be swallowed up as fast as they are deposited. Will the State 
Commission profit by the example? FRANK HATCH. 
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«Gold Dust” 
Smokeless 


| NEW ISSUE. | 








, Hard=-Grained, 
Quick, Cleaner 





THAN ANY OTHER POWDER. 
16 Ounces to the Pound actual weight. 


More loads and for LESS MONEY than ina pound of any 
other powder. 

An added economy is that medium price Shells and black 
edge wadding used with Gold Dust Smokeless gives first-class 
results. 

Insures Fine Patterns at all distances to the power of the gun. 

Will not Bunch Shot with Heavy Loads. 

Not affected by Extremes of Heat, Cold or Moisture. 
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SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


W.L. COLVILLE, BATAVIA,N. Y. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
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; FALCON { 
CAMERA 


FOR 3% X 344 PICTURES. 








LOADS IN DAYLIGHT. 


) Improved okey shutter, set of three stops, 
, fine achromatic lens, view finder and socket 
for tripod screw. Booklet Free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


ROCHESTER, ™: Y. 








i $2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures, 
$1,475.00 in Gold. 
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Oriental Gunpowder 





The following brands are unsurpassed 
in quality at equal prices. 


«WING SHOT,” 
‘**WESTERN SPORTING,” 
‘*WILD FOWL,” 
‘‘FALCON DUCKING.” 


It has no superior. 


Use Shells Loaded with Oriental Powder. 


Oriental Powder [lills, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


AGENTS: 


SEABURY & CO., ST. PAuL. 


W. K. MORRISON & CO., 


_ 
“Oriental Smokeless.” 
| 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
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